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CURRENT COMMENT. 


_ Nor satisfied with a conference on disarmament, appar- 
ently, Mr. Harding is reported to be in a way to call one 
on unemployment. Thus it only remains to call one on 
squaring the circle and another on perpetual motion, and 
the list of spectacular impossibilities would be com- 
petently covered by this enterprising Administration. 
Secretary Hoover states that among other objects, the 
conference on unemployment will contemplate “a broad 
study of economic measures desirable to ameliorate the 
unemployment-situation and give impulse to the recov- 
ery of business and commerce to normal.” There seems 
to be no limit to the public’s tolerance of this sort of 
jargon. Everybody knows it is meaningless and fraud- 
ful. Mr. Hoover knows it, and everybody knows that 
Mr. Hoover knows it, and yet for some inexplicable 
reason the public does not laugh Mr. Hoover out of his 
office and half way down the Potomac. “It is inconceiy- 
able that America, with its surpluses in food and cloth- 
ing, with housing—though crowded—and with an 
abundance of fuel could allow any suffering among 
those of our own people who desire to work.” There is 
humour in this also, of a sort; but one would be able 
to laugh at it more freely, perhaps, if one’s breath were 
not quite taken away by its stupendous impudence. 


Every ounce of America’s “surpluses in food” and every 
thread of her surpluses in clothing is grown upon mono- 
polized land which bears a monopoly-price, i.e., every cent 
that the traffic will bear. Every one of her houses is 
erected on monopolized land which bears a monopoly- 
price, and the limit of ground-rent is the limit of the 
tenant’s ability to pay. Every pound of America’s 
“abundance of fuel” is dug from monopolized land, and 
_the price charged by the landlord’s monopoly for access to 
the coal-beds is all that can be safely exacted. In the 
case of anthracite coal, the monopoly is in the hands of 

about half-a-dozen companies who are now holding the 
price of anthracite coal at an average of fifteen dollars 
a ton, with every prospect of getting it. Will Mr. Fard- 
_ ing’s conference on unemployment take these facts into 
account? If it does, may we be there to see! Mr. 
Hoover's solicitude about unemployment, his concern for 
the “suffering among those of our own people who desire 
to work,” stands out in the face of these facts as the 
cold-hearted cynicism of an impudent political adventurer. 


15 cENTs 


Tuts conference on unemployment ought certainly to 
include the sponsors of the tariff-bill. Its inipressive- 
ness could not be complete without the speccacle of Mr. 
Fordney adding his flow of tears and sentiment te Mr 
Hoover’s. We remark with interest in this connexion 
that according to the Department of Commerce’s state- 
ment of foreign trade, our total exports are still sagging. 
We can not export, i.e., sell goods, to foreign countries 
unless we import as well, i.e., permit them to sell goods 
to us. Any artificial interference with our flow of im- 
ports operates unfavourably on our flow of exports, and 
hence tends to slow down industry; and this means 
unemployment. Moreover, a tariff, by artificially raising 
prices to the domestic consumer—which is the real pur- 
pose of a tariff—steadily robs the unemployed of part 
of their attenuated purchasing power. Will this little 
matter also come in for consideration at the Harding- 
Hoover conference on unemployment? We doubt it. 
If it does come in, we can venture to predict that it will 
be driven in over the dead bodies of the politicians, by 
the determined agitation of the industrial bankers and 
such men of industry and commerce as see on which side 
it is that their bread is buttered. 


Wuat a pity that the future of France must be so largely 
in the keeping of her politicians rather than her econo- 
mists. We read the other day a private letter dated 20 
February, 1921, from M. Yves-Guyot, the president of the 
French Association of Political Economy, one of the 
most distinguished names that adorn the tradition of that 
science. He says: “Economics is an international sci- 
ence, like arithmetic and geometry. Political frontiers 
do not affect the truths which it has established or those 
which it investigates. One may not say of this science 
that it is valid on one side of the Pyrénées and invalid 
on the other. What is true at Paris is equally true at 
Bombay or Calcutta.’ When one thinks of this mag- 
nificent lucidity, nullified by the Briands, Fochs, Poin- 
carés and their ilk, one is distressed; for France is above 
all lands the source and home of sound economic states- 
manship. Well does M. Yves-Guyot say in the same letter, 
that “the French physiocrats of the eighteenth century 
were the actual founders of economic science.” It was 
from them, from Turgot, Quesnay, Gournay and Dupont, 
that Mr. Jefferson learned his trade of statesmanship ; 
and after Mr. Jefferson, Henry George was their great 
American continuator. How absurd to suppose that in 
disparaging contemporary French politicians, one dis- 
parages France or true French statesmanship! M. Yves- 
Guyot is one of the most accomplished men in any coun- 
try; he stands in the direct line of the best French 
statesmanship. Well, now, could any severer criticism 
be put upon current French international policy than is 
implied in the foregoing quotation from M. Yves-Guyot? 


PoritictaNns of all lands have been for years proceeding 
as though economics were not an international science 
like arithmetic and geometry, but rather as though it were 
some sort of parochial regulation, whose laws do not hold 
outside of a certain political bailiwick. Thus they ex- 
pected, for example, Germany to pay an indemnity with- 
out at the same time ruining industry and commerce all 
over the world. They expected that Central Europe 
could be kept in economic servitude at the margin of 
subsistence without at the same time ruining the pros- 
perity of the Allied countries. They expect that Silesia 
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can be arbitrarily partitioned without setting up a con- 
tinuous and implacable economic disorder in Europe. 
They expect that Europe can recuperate and pay her 
debts in the face of a tariff-wall set up against her pro- 
ducts by the United States. All this is pre-eminently the 
sort of thing that M. Yves-Guyot had in mind when he 
said that economic laws have no respect whatever for 
political frontiers and political boundaries. It is inter- 
esting to note that a man of M. Yves-Guyot’s type never 
has any place in a political conference. We would wager 
that neither M. Yves-Guyot nor anyone like him—and 
he is not the only one of his kind in France, by any 
means—will accompany the French delegation to Wash- 
ington in November. What use could the Briands and 
Poincarés have for him if he were there? 


An obliging friend who happens to be on the mailing list 
of the Chemical Foundation has sent us one of the 
pamphlets of that indefatigable institution, entitled “Testi- 
mony of the Army and Navy on True Preparedness 
without Taxation.” The title seems to us somewhat 
misleading, since the kind of preparedness advocated by 
the Foundation, namely: an embargo on foreign dyes, 
means that for the doubtful advantage of having within 
our borders dye-factories that are easily convertible to 
the manufacture of poison-gases the American people 
will pay to domestic dye-manufacturers the difference 
between the prices of German dyes and the monopoly- 
prices which the embargo will enable the domestic dye- 
makers to exact; and if that difference is not taxation, 
we do not know by what name to call it. We have seen 
some of the figures presented to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee by manufacturers who are opposed to the embargo, 
showing just what this difference amounts to, and we are 
inclined to think that if the American army must have 
poison-gases it would cost the American people much less 
for the Government to build a few gas-plants of its own 
and leave our dye-makers to worry along unsubsidized. 


THE contents of the pamphlet consist of extracts from 
the statements of various military and naval experts 
concerning the importance of gas as a factor in future 
warfare; and these statements are calculated to dispose 
pretty effectually of any lingering doubt about the uses 
of gas as a weapon against armies abroad and malcon- 
tents at home. On this last point General Fries, Chief 
of the Chemical Warfare Service, whose statement be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Finance is quoted in 
the pamphlet, was quite explicit. “I believe,’ said the 
General, “every police department in the land and every 
penitentiary will be equipped with tear-gas grenades and 
the like, which will stop any mob and do it in one 
minute.” General Fries’s statement opens an endless vista 
of possibilities—a heavenly state of gas-insured law and 
order! Consider the possible efficacy of this new 
weapon in reducing the industrial waste due to strikes, 
for instance. No group of strikers could possibly hold 
out for long, on any grievance, against a determined 
police force—like, say, those Pennsylvania State con- 
stabularies who did such valiant service during the steel 
strike—armed cap-d-pie with tear-grenades. Indeed, 
when we consider the domestic uses of poison-gas, we 
are inclined to wonder that more interest in this question 
of an embargo on dyes has not been manifested by the 
rank and file of American labour-organizations. 


WE have been inclined to sympathize with the miners of 
Mingo County in their long struggle to get what- seems 
to the unprejudiced onlooker to be a minimum of fair 
dealing from their employers. But when power and 
authority are with the employer the fact that the recal- 
citrant employee happens to have mere right on his side 
is inconsiderable. Since he must perforce accept the 
conditions imposed by his industrial slavery, gas-bombs 
will be of incalculable service in insuring that he will 
accept those conditions with the minimum of resistance, 
and thus with the least possible interference with the 
profits of his employer. We can not help feeling that 


General Bandholtz, in insisting that labour-leaders dis- 
suade from their purpose the ten thousand miners who 
recently started to march on Mingo prevented what 
would have been a valuable demonstration of this domes- 
tic use of gas. If these ten thousand had been dispersed 
“in one minute” by a few Federal soldiers armed with 
gas-bombs organized labour would have had a valuable 
lesson, the West Virginia operators would have been 
cheered up considerably, and the Chemical Foundation 
would have been furnished with an excellent subject for 
a new pamphlet. 


Wars to end war are not only expensive in themselves, 
but they also give a vigorous impetus to subsequent 
peace-time military expenditures. This paradoxical state 
of affairs is strikingly illustrated in the figures on the 
American, British, French and Japanese army-estimates 
for 1913-14 and 1920-21, recently given in the House of 
Commons by Sir L. Worthington Evans, the Secretary 
of State for War: 


1913-14 1920-21 
United "States* 22,0 came $316,000,000...... $011,000,000 
Brita Bee aoe sce meet ee £ 28,456,000... 5.0 £164,750,000 

1920: 
Byance etry ae eran 913,750,000 fr... .4,052,000,000 fr. 
1921: 
6,546,000,000 fr. 
Japans Ty Veer eee Yen 97,545,515 .. Yen 230,000,000 


The British figures are exclusive of estimates for the 
air force, and the figures for the United States include 
pensions. The emotional value of crusades against war 
must remain an imponderable; but from these figures 
one can get a pretty good idea of what their result means 
in cold cash, and why it is that now that the anti-war 
forces have triumphed, taxation is about the only in- 
dustry that continues in a flourishing condition. 


Tue Japanese High Commissioner and Governor General 
of Korea, Mr. Mizuno Rentaro, has put the imperialists 
of the world greatly in his debt by his neat and nimble 
statement in a recent issue of the Manchester Guardian 
setting forth the aims of the Japanese Government in 
Korea. After expressing a pious regret at the growing 
hostility of the Koreans towards the Japanese administra- 
tion as indicating in the Korean a dark and ignorant state 
of mind which Mr. Rentaro attributes largely to “the mis- 
taken notion of national ‘self-determination’ spreading 
after the war,’ Mr. Rentaro proceeds: “To direct and 
educate the Korean people so that they will submit from 
their own conviction to Japanese rule and feel pride and 
satisfaction in becoming part and parcel of the Japanese 
nation, and thus to soften their clamour for independence 
and to enable them to comprehend the benefit of our admin- 
istration—to accomplish this grand aim the utmost im- 
partiality must characterize our dealings with the Koreans. 
Time and expenditure must not stand in the way of the 
consummation of this ideal.” That is the smooth-sounding 
formula of the imperialist everywhere—in Egypt and In- 
dia, Haiti, Santo Domingo or the Philippines. Only the 
words Korean and Japanese in the High Commissioner’s 
statement need be changed and we might be listening to 
our own General Leonard Wood or the British to their 
inimitable Winston Churchill. 


Our Treasury officials are said to be considering the 
advisability of calling an international conference of 
financiers, in the hope of arriving at some means of 
stabilizing foreign exchange and thus of revising inter- 
national commerce. It is said that the conference may 
meet simultaneously with the Washington disarmament- 
conference, and there seems every reason to believe that 4 
if held it will be just about as effective. There is really 

only one way to revive commerce between nations and 4 
that is to stop strangling it. It is preposterous for a 
Government which sponsors such an act as the Fordney 
tariff-law to profess interest in the revival of foreign 
trade. We advise the brethren of the Treasury De- 
partment, if they really do not know what ails inter- 
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national commerce, to note the remarks made before the 
institute of politics of Williams College, on 18 August, 
by Count Paul Teleky, formerly Premier of Hungary. 
The following quotation gives an excellent idea of the eco- 
nomic effect of the tariffs and embargoes which the Ver- 
sailles treaty has spawned all over Europe: “Budapest is the 
largest flouring-mill city in Europe, second only to Min- 
neapolis in the entire world. Yet, with the best wheat- 
lands cut off from Hungary, these mills are now at a 
standstilll. This is not because private enterprise has 
found other trading centres and new avenues of outlet, 
but because the Jugoslavian border-line is closed by cus- 
toms.” While all the world is thus divided and sub- 
divided into tariff-zones for the benefit of privileged 
interests no artificial stabilization of exchange can be of 
any real help in facilitating the exchange of goods. 


AutHoucH Governments may be blind to the disastrous 
effect of tariffs upon trade, financiers here and abroad 
are increasingly alive to the real cause of the present 
depression. A recent news-dispatch from London says 
that our Treasury Department’s proposed stabilization 
conference has aroused no enthusiasm among British 
financiers. “Our bankers,’ says the dispatch, “take the 
view that the time for palliatives is long past. In this 
they apparently agree with American financial opinion. 
It is felt that no solution of the problem can be even 
approached until governmental expenses are reduced, 
excessive paper money called in, and plans for protective 
tariffs modified or abandoned.” This is true if not 
hopeful. The world-wide depression from which com- 
merce is suffering was brought about by the stupidity— 
and worse—of Governments, and the revival of trade 
depends upon those Governments’ becoming enlightened 
and honest enough to undo their stupid and criminal 
work. We do not think that British financiers are over- 
pessimistic in their opinion that “improvement in the 
economic situation of European countries must be slow.” 
‘Any improvement which depends upon the growth of 
intelligence in the Governments of Europe and the 
United States must needs be about as slow as the glacier 
on which Mark Twain planned to take passage on his 
return to Zermatt from the Riffelberg. 


From the viewpoint of the operators of Government 


ships, the present managing operators’ agreement tunder 


which Shipping Board’ vessels are chartered to private 
firms is no doubt highly satisfactory, but it goes a long way 
towards explaining why the Shipping Board is a bottom- 
less sinkhole for Government funds. Under this agree- 
ment the operator takes five per cent of the vessel’s gross 
receipts and the Government takes ninety-five per cent 
out of which it pays the ship’s operating-expenses. How- 
ever, it seems that the Government loses out pretty 
regularly because the operating-expenses often exceed the 
total of the vessel’s gross receipts. Certainly such a 
plan would hardly induce to economy in operation, since 
the operator knows that not he but the Government will 
pay for unnecessary and excessive outlay. This arrange- 
ment is not quite so bad as the notorious “cost-plus” con- 
tracts under which our army-cantonments and other 
war-time buildings were constructed, but it is bad 
enough, and it makes one wonder just what Mr. Lasker 
meant when he said that no one was responsible for the 
wanton waste of public money which has distinguished 
the operations of the Board ever since it was established. 


CHAIRMAN Lasker has announced that the Shipping 
Board contemplates the abrogation of the managing 
operators’ agreement and the substitution therefor of 
some sort of bare-boat charter, under which Government 
ships would be chartered to private firms or individuals 
for a fixed sum, and the lessee would pay the cost of 
operation. Naturally this plan has aroused some oppo- 
sition. For instance, the President of the United States 
Ship Operators’ Association, Mr. Charles H. Potter, has 
written to Mr. Lasker, protesting against a bare-boat 
agreement on the ground that “any plan to succeed must 
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afford a reasonable possibility of making a profit, or at 
least of coming out whole. Under present conditions 
there is no such possibility. It is therefore not reason- 
able or fair to expect private individuals to assume a 
certain loss.” Apparently Mr. Potter thinks it is per- 
fectly fair for the people of the United States to continue 
to support this “certain loss.” For our part, we should 
suggest that ships which can not earn enough money 
to pay their operating expenses and a reasonable rental 
had better be tied up until times change a little. The 
people of the United States are paying subsidies, direct 
or indirect, to a good many industries just now, and they 
have ‘more obligations of this sort on their hands than 
they can manage comfortably. A merchant-marine 
which costs a good deal more than it brings in is a very 
doubtful asset, and the sooner the vessels are disposed 
of the better it will be for the national exchequer. Can 
anyone imagine an operator buying a ship so long as he 
can continue to operate it under an arrangement like the 
managing operators’ agreement? 


Tue New York Times of 28 August pays this paper 
some compliments which please us very much, and we are 
very grateful for them. At the proverbial risk of look- 
ing a gift-horse in the mouth, however, we are obliged 
to expostulate with our friendly critic for saying that 
“the Freeman offers the rather surprising spectacle ot 
being the only weekly in America with any pretensions 
to intellectual ardour which yet appears to consider 
poetry as filler, and to be used only on those rare occa- 
sions when there is a dab of space left, and no attack 
on privilege to fill it.” In the first place, we make no 
pretensions to intellectual ardour, at least not consciously, 
and we can not be held responsible for what goes on in 
our Unbewusstsein. Then, as to poetry, the only reason 
why we do not publish more of it than we do is, frankly, 
that we do not get any that is good enough to publish, 
and do not know how to set about getting any. 


THE comparison with our contemporaries—we say it in 
perfect good humour and withal seriously—is about as 
intelligent as the Times's average run of criticism. “One 
would have thought that by this time any intelligent 
group of editors would have realized that poetry is to 
be taken as seriously and printed as religiously as either 
Mr. Alexander Harvey’s or Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s prose 
efforts.” Ah, but Mr. Alexander Harvey’s prose is good 
prose; so is Mr. Cannan’s. This prose passes all the 
tests that are commonly applied to determine the quality 
of prose, and therefore we print it. Show us poetry 
that passes the corresponding tests, and we shall be be- 
yond measure delighted to print it. We wish we could 
get enough of it to print a whole pageful in each issue. 
The Times appears to think that there is some editorial 
virtue in printing verse qua verse; good verse if possible, 
otherwise bad verse, but verse. We can not share this 
view, so characteristic, we say again, of our powerful 
neighbour, the Times. We do not follow any such policy 
with prose, having, we trust, a proper respect for the 
excellency and nobleness of the English language, and 
we have even less*notion of following such a policy 
with poetry. 
= ———_[_[_$_$_ “=== 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 


IRELAND MEETS MR. WORLDLY WISEMAN. 
fue Dail Eireann’s rejection of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposals is what we expected. It bears out the esti- 
mate which this paper has all along entertained of the 
spirit and temper of Irish policy. The Dail Eireann did 
not approach the proposals like politicians ; indeed, they 
have made the worst move, from the politician’s point 
of view, that they could have made. They behaved, in 
the first place, like honest men, men who have a decent 
sense of responsibility for the confidence reposed in 
them by their people. They behaved, in the second 
place, like men of principle, men to whom right and 
justice and the logic of justice meant something that 
admits no compromise or accommodation and may not 
be whittled away. Considered from this point of view, 
Mr. de Valera’s letter might have been written by 
Chicherin. He throws Mr. Lloyd George back upon 
the principles to which all politicians do lip-service, and 
none more fervently than Mr. Lloyd George himself 
when the moment demanded that he should display an 
electioneering interest in them—the principles of self- 
determination and the rights of small and weak peo- 
ples. The Irish leader makes it clear that he regards 
these principles as actual principles, not as mere talk- 
ing-points or trading-conveniences, and he is content 
to rest upon their integrity in his refusal to entertain 
the attractive compromise held out to him by the British 
Government. 

Mr. de Valera’s letter is clear and admirable. He 
starts on the assumption, about which there can be no 
doubt, that Ireland is not and never has been by her own 
consent an integral part of the British Empire; she is a 
distinct nationality that has been forcibly annexed to 
a foreign empire and forcibly held under its domina- 
tion. He disposes of the theory that the “geographical 
propinquity” of Ireland requires the subordination of 
her rights to England’s strategic interests, by saying, 
“If a small nation’s right to independence is forfeit 
when a more powerful neighbour covets its territory 
for military or other advantages it is supposed to con- 
fer, there is an end to liberty.” So it would seem; so, 
indeed, notably in the case of Belgium in 1914, we 
were all told. Mr. Lloyd George himself told us, with 
strong crying and tears, that very thing; so did Mr. 
Asquith and so did the whole British Government. 
Mr. de Valera ends his brief statement of the case by 
saying: “In Ireland’s case, to speak of her seceding 
from a partnership she has not accepted or from an 
allegiance which she has not undertaken to render, is 
fundamentally false; just as the claim to subordinate 
her independence to British strategy is fundamentally 
unjust.” There is no way, as far as we can see, of 
escaping these conclusions; and here again, in the sim- 
plicity and directness of this statement, one is reminded 
of Chicherin. 

The British Government’s proposals were unques- 
tionably most handsome. Whether the generosity 
were forced or not, they were unprecedentedly generous. 
There can be no question about that. Any politician 
who was worth his salt would have jumped at them. 
By putting them out, Mr. Lloyd George has strength- 
ened himself immeasurably both at home and abroad. 
Most people tacitly accept compromise as of the 
essence of all politics, and will see no reason why the 
Irish should not gladly accept their three-quarters of a 
loaf or more, especially when the alternative is not 
only no bread, but the probable renewal of a war of 
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extermination. Undoubtedly if Mr. Lloyd George 
chose to carry the Irish question to the country as a 
campaign-issue in a general election next week, he 
would be upheld by an impressive majority. Undoubt- 
edly in this country Ireland has lost a great deal of 
sympathy on account of what is felt to be, and really 
is from the standpoint of practical politics, a false move. 
The liberals will probably deplore the loss of the 
“advantageous compromise” which always seems to 
exercise a peculiar and unhealthy fascination upon 
liberalism, and with which liberalism always thinks so 
much can somehow be done, although really nothing is 
ever done with it. The political casuist, who is after 
all a liberal of the cruder sort, a liberal in overalls, 
will blame the Irish for not borrowing the tactics of 
the American syndicalist labourer; to his way of think- 
ing, the Irish should accept the compromise and then 
go assiduously about “boring from within.” 

All this the Irish might have done. They might have 
gotten the specific benefits of a handsome concession, 
with the collateral benefits of peace, and a breathing- 
spell in which to recuperate and to restore to something 
like regularity the course of their collective life. Sinn 
Fein might have made these advantages the starting- 
ground for new endeavours and new demands— 

Ad nova collapsas refecit molimina vires 

—even, on the part of the political casuists among 
them, for new designs against the ramshackle structure 
of the Empire. But instead the Irish chose to be right; 
to take their stand on the side of principle against 
politics, and to face, like Luther, whatever sacrifice 
their stand might entail upon them. The British Goy- 
ernment’s proposals were generous, attractive, hand- 
some, unprecedented—oh, everything, but they were 
not right, not just, they did not represent the principles 
of liberty and self-determination. By those principles 
the Irish stuck; they could not be bought away from 
them. 

Well, it was a great choice, a noble choice, just the 
choice that this paper expected them to make. Now 
that they have made it, however, we find it hard work 
to write anything about their heroic stand. Praise for 
them seems an impertinence, sympathy for them seems 
a monstrous impertinence, and discussing their situa- 
tion cold-bloodedly as a feature of contemporaneous 
history, overwhelms one with a feeling of irreverence. 
Nor can one decently wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve 
in such a matter as this, especially when one thinks of 
the appalling calamity soon to be revisited upon the 
wounded and dishevelled head of Ireland—and with so 
few to care or to show respect even in their thoughts— 
so perhaps we had better stop here, and let our own 
thoughts rest upon the quiet crowds kneeling in the 
Dublin streets, praying silently to a Power that they 
believe is great enough and good enough to make truth 
prevail. “The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much,” the Apostle declared, and so may 
it be!—and if the prayers of the unrighteous can per- 
haps somehow edge in and count for something, though 
ever so little, the Irish may know that ours are with 
them. 


THE GREAT RECRUITING SERGEANT. 


Tue Spanish Government appears to be meeting with 
considerable success in its efforts to recruit a foreign 
legion for service against the rebellious Moroccans. 
Indeed, from the viewpoint of this latest undertaking 
on the part of civilization, the rebellion could hardly 
have come more opportunely. Because of the great 
war there are millions of men with experience in up- 
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to-date fighting, and because of the Versailles peace 
hundreds of thousands of these men are out of work; it 
follows, therefore, that the Spanish Government is 
having no difficulty at all in finding in the Allied coun- 
tries unlimited numbers of trained recruits who are 
willing to fight the Moors in Northern Africa for ninety 
cents a day and “something to eat, something to wear 
and a place to sleep,” rather than face the alternative 
of starving at home. ‘This seems a desperate choice, 
but a considerable number of our late heroes have been 
driven to make it. During the past few days the Span- 
ish consulate in New York has been besieged by hungry, 
out-of-work Americans who have conveniently forgot- 
ten the ancient slogan of “Remember the Maine,” and 
all of those old stories of Spanish atrocities in Cuba 
which were once upon a time as fresh in the popular 
mind as stories of German atrocities are to-day. In 
London, too, one reads that the would-be recruits have 
fiocked to the Spanish consulate in such numbers that 
the police have been obliged to disperse them, and this 
general eagerness on the part of unemployed ex-soldiers 
to substitute a fighting chance for life in Morocco for 
the prospect of starving at home has even caused some 
inquiries to be made in the House of Commons. 

The situation offers an excellent opportunity to 
moralize. It might be cited to the Governments of the 
victorious Allies as pointing their failure to make 
good their grandiose war-time promises. Some caustic 
things, for instance, might be said about this rush to 
fight the Moors in relation to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
famous pronouncement about making England “a land 
fit for heroes to live in.” However, such comment seems 
rather inept. Governments, as the agents of privilege, 
are interested in the ordinary citizen only in the degree 
that privilege finds him useful as a labour-motor or as 
an instrument of war. If privilege has no need for 
him in either of these ways his Government’s interest 
in him will naturally lapse until the time when he again 
becomes useful, economically or militarily; or it will 
continue only in such degree as is absolutely necessary 
to keep his misery from causing him to become a source 
of danger to itself. With Governments what they are 
it is futile to expect them to keep those promises which 
they find it expedient to make in times of crisis, and 
ridiculous to expect them to show embarrassment over 
breaking them when the crisis is past. This paper, 
never having taken such promises seriously, is unable 
to work itself up into a state of excitement over any 
fresh evidence of failure to carry them out. 

It is rather in its relation to the viewpoint of the 
sentimental pacifist that the situation appears to us to 
be noteworthy. The sentimental pacifist bases his argu- 
ments against war upon its horror, its waste of life, its 
wrongfulness from an ethical viewpoint. All these 
arguments are incontrovertible: these recruits that have 
been storming the Spanish consulate in New York and 
the Spanish legation in London have presumably had 
first-hand opportunities to prove their soundness. Yet 
with no illusions about the nature of war, they are 
undertaking to fight under hard conditions in a foreign 
land under a foreign flag in a cause which can have no 
more interest for them than Hecuba had for the Player. 
Obviously there is in this situation a determining factor 
undreamed of in the philosophy of sentimental pacifism ; 
and it was admirably set forth by one of the would-be 
legionaries after this fashion: 


I’m not kidding myself about this Spanish outfit. IT know 
the grub will probably be rotten, and I saw enough bullets go 
by with the old First to satisfy me for the rest of my life, 


I'll do it in another country. Some of these birds are going 


| over because they think they’re going to have a good time 


and see some action. I’m joining up because I don’t want to 


starve to death. 


For ourselves, we have not the temerity to criticize 
this man’s choice. Strictly speaking, we suppose, it is 
no more unethical to kill Moors for one’s daily bread 
than to kill Germans for the economic advantage of a 
few privileged interests; and while we should be ex~ 
tremely reluctant to kill at all, still, we reflect that we 
have never been reduced to spending our nights on a 
park-bench and depending for our sustenance upon the 
nearest public drinking-fountain; we are not prepared, 
therefore, to be overpositive about the probable effect 
of such a predicament upon our respect for the sixth 
commandment. 

What our pacifist friends fail to take into account is 
that there may be conditions under which to the average 
man peace becomes quite as intolerable as war. Those 
conditions are unemployment and involuntary poverty ; 
and while they continue to exist it will always be easy 
enough to recruit an army ior any purpose under the 
sun. The Black-and-Tans who have terrorized Ireland 
for the past two years are an excellent case in point. 
[hese men are British ex-soldiers who were glad enough 
to undertake the brutal work of the British Govern- 
ment in Ireland as an alternative to starving in the 
streets of British cities. Yet who can honestly doubt 
that they would have preferred peaceable, profitable em- 
ployment at home, if such employment had been ob- 
tainable? There are comparatively few men who are 
willing to risk their lives in murderous work of this 
kind because they enjoy it. 

Unemployment and involuntary poverty arise from 
the causes that produce war, and like war, they will dis- 
appear only when those causes are removed. It is land- 
monopoly that drives people from the land into the 
industrial labour-market, where the consequent over- 
crowding produces unemployment or employment at 
starvation-wages. It is land-monopoly at home that 
drives capital to look for investment in foreign markets 
where it can find the larger returns due to cheap land 
and cheap labour ; and when conflicts arise between rival 
groups of concessionaires the result is war between their 
respective Governments. Protective tariffs are likewise 
a fruitful source of unemployment, because of their 
interference with the free exchange of goods; and they 
are, moreover, a fruitful source of trouble between 
nations because of the resentment which they must 
needs engender. 

Therefore we say again that while privilege is thus 
allowed to make peace hideous and war inevitable, it is 
futile to talk about disarmament. It is likewise futile 
and silly to lament the hard conditions which are driv- 
ing our demobilized soldiers into the ranks of the Span- 
ish foreign legion. These men may walk our city 
streets, jobless and hungry, without overmuch interest 
or sympathy being manifested for their plight; there 
is no real occasion, therefore, for any large display of 
these feelings when they choose the only way out 
of their miserable condition that happens to offer itself. 
Spain needs these men for cannon-fodder; their own 
country does not need them just now for anything; 
therefore they go to Spain. That is about all there is 
to it. When the people of this country and Great 
Britain begin to show some real interest in making “a 
land fit for heroes to live in,” no doubt these heroes 
will be glad enough to stay at home and enjoy it: and 
the only kind of land that is fit for heroes to live in is 


but I’ve got to live. If I can't do it here in my own country | a land that the heroes own. 
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THE PRIMROSE PATH. 

AMERICA first, says Mr. Harding, and therefore it is 
entirely meet and proper that, having subscribed our 
millions for the relief of starving Europe, we should 
patriotically devote ourselves to the consideration of 
ways and means for preserving our superabundance 
of the good things of life without which, of course, we 
could not afford to play the interesting role of the Good 
Samaritan of the world. For the wiseacres of Wall 
Street and Washington are telling us as plainly as they 
can without frightening us that our prosperity is gravely 
threatened. It is likely enough, they say, that these 
ruined nations of Europe will have the audacity to set 
to work at starvation wages (since they can earn no 
others), to make cheap goods not only for themselves 
but for us over here as well, in order to tempt the stray 
dollars from our pockets in the way of trade instead 
oi in the name of charity. 

Thus the happy millions of our citizenry who use 
toothbrushes will be able to buy a foreign made brush 
for twenty cents instead of a home-made brush for forty, 
and so have twenty cents to spend on something else. 
But this will bring down the wages—and profts—oi 
thousands of good Americans who make good American 
toothbrushes. Quick, then, Mr. Fordney, a tariff on 
toothbrushes such as will banish the cheap foreign article 
from our midst for ever; and that done, every loyal 
citizen will thankiully continue to pay his forty cents 
for a home-made toothbrush and to raise his voice in 
praise of his high (and expensive) standard of living. 

But alas! that is only hali the tale of the peril we are 
in, for these same ruined nations of Europe will un- 
doubtediy try to injure us in another way unless we 
take good care of ourselves: for they are capable of the 
enormity of ceasing to buy toothbrushes—and other 
things—irom us on the grand scale in which they bought 
them during the war years, when we so gladly and 
profitably made everything for our European friends 
because they were too busy fighting to make things 
for themselves. It is likely that they will have the hardi- 
hood to say that our toothbrushes are too dear and that 
they have little credit and no money. But if these 
wretched foreigners will not buy, our own American 
toothbrush-manufacturers (who are the best fellows in 
the world), will be closing down half their factories, 
which must be prevented at all costs. Clearly what they 
must do to be saved is this: let them sell their tooth- 
brushes for fifty cents here and twenty cents over there, 
thus happily preserving our own high standard of living 
and the other fellow’s low one. Supposing, however, 
that the miserable foreigner is too poor even to pay 
twenty cents for a good hundred-per-cent American 
toothbrush. What is to be done then? Undoubtedly, 
say Our wise men, we must tempt him to forget the day 
of reckoning by a long, long credit; and to enable the 
American toothbrush-maker to give this long, long 
credit, let us, say the wise men, lend him the where- 
withal out of the National Treasury. In doing this we 
shall be faithfully following the advice of the inspired 
leader of our country when he said in his own inimitable 
way: “There is a luring fallacy in the theory of ban- 
ished barriers of trade, but preserved American stand- 
ards require our higher production-costs to be reflected 
in our tariff on imports.” 

In all these problems of international trade let it not 
be forgotten that in dealing with your fellow-American, 
the law says that you shall not combine to raise—nor 
yet to lower—prices, but towards the foreigner, saith the 
law again, you shall combine to do whatever you will 
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with him. The restraint of trade within these frontiers, 
saith the law further, is illegal and wrongful, but the re- 
straint of it to your own advantage without these 
frontiers is legal and patriotic and righteous altogether. 
For the foreigner is always fair game. These beggared 
nations of Europe, looked at in a businesslike light, are 
part of the spoils of war—and if there be some weaker 
brethren among us whose conscience does protest a little, 
let them soothe it by contributing once again to the latest 
drive for the starving people of Europe, and let them 
take heart by repeating the lofty words of our Presi- 
dent: “Believing in our higher standards, reared 
through constitutional liberty “and maintained oppor- 
tunity, we invite mankind to the same heights.” They 
are dizzy heights indeed. 


ILLITERACY IN HIGH PLACES. 


WE put it to our fellow-citizens that the literary quality 
of some of the public and semi-public documents put 
out by this Administration is a disgrace to the country. 
We are wholly serious about this; we say deliberately 
that in our judgment it is nothing short of a misde- 
meanour of evil example. Several months ago, when 
the Administration first came in, Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
Mr. F. P. Adams and others, all had their little joke 
about poor Mr. Harding’s indifferent English, and if - 
we remember correctly, we ourselves joined in. Every 
one was perfectly good-natured about it, and the joke 
was good enough in its way, but the thing has gone on 
until it is long past the proper limits of a joke and has” 
become—we say it advisedly—a crime. It is a crim- 
inal outrage for our officeholders at Washington to 
put this utterly gratuitous humiliation upon a coi 
that is already unfortunate enough, God knows, in 
having to tolerate them at all. Is it not enough that 
they should steal by wholesale, lie and connive by 
wholesale, exploit by wholesale the public welfare for — 
the furtherance of political trades and deals—one ex- 
pects all this, one takes it for granted—but that also 
they should out of sheer indolent indecency advertise 
the United States all over the earth as a nation of 
illiterates? Certain foreign critics, notably Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, have for years, whenever the United 
States was mentioned, contented themselves with re- 
marking simply that the United States is not a civilized - 
country. What is the use of furnishing them gratis 
this wholly unnecessary corroboration? “Elect some 
one to public office,” Mr. Shaw might say to a remon- 
strant, “who can show evidence of having had at least 
an informal introduction to his native tongue, and 
then I will hear what you have to say about the civili- 
zation of the United States.” What could one answer? 

Our thoughts were set going on these matters by a 
perusal of the official correspondence over the accident 
to the dirigible airship at Hull. Mr. Lloyd George 
wrote to President Harding thus: 

I was deeply distressed to hear of the death of your gal 
officers and men, in company with ours, on board the a 
which they were testing together. Great Britam has 
profoundly moved by the mishap, and will mourn your loss 
as keenly as her own. The Empire would like to have the 
honour of conveying your officers and men home in a Bri 
man-of-war, and I hope you will consent to our doing so. 


It is hard to see how that letter could be imp 
Mr. Lloyd George knows what he wants to say; 
says it simply, directly, gracefully; and then he stops. 
His three sentences run swiftly off in a natural se- 
quence to a logical end. Now put beside Mr. Lloyd 
George’s letter this reply from Mr. Hughes: 
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The President, highly appreciative of your sympathetic 
cable-message of 25 August and of the friendly and gracious 
proffer which you make in behalf of the British Empire to 
convey to the United States in a British man-oi-war the 
remains of the Americans who lost their lives in the ZR-2 
disaster, desires me to express to you his grateful thanks 
therefor, and to inform you that the Government of the 
United States, recognizing the friendship which induced the 
proffer and the common sorrow in which the two peoples are 
bowed, will be glad to avail of it. The President would be 
grateful if the details of transportation could be arranged by 

_ his Majesty’s appropriate officer with the naval attaché of 

_ the American Embassy at London. 

7 In thus informing you, I am to add the assurance of the 
President’s deep regret at the loss of British officers and men 

- by this disaster, and the expression of his sincere sympathy 

a with the British Government and people. 


__ Talk about Americanization! We put it to our fel- 
_low-countrymen that Mr. Hughes’s first sentence looks 
as though it had been laboriously spliced together by 
some imperfectly educated Teutonic immigrant who 
‘was making his first tentative and uncertain effort in 
English composition. We shall not analyse it, for the 
mere look of it is enough, far more than enough for 
anyone who in his lifetime has read anything more 
than newspaper-headlines. The interminable paren- 
hesis, the illiterate choice of words throughout, such 
“grateful thanks” and “friendship which induced 
= proffer”; the long, meandering, incompetent string- 
-out of mere disorderly fag-ends of ideas which 
ould have been suppressed ; the capricious and almost 
ossible use of “avail” as an intransitive verb! The 
atleman to whom this farrago oi words was ad- 
essed, Welshman though he is, must have thanked 
is lucky stars that he was brought up in the proud 
adition of Biblical English which is the priceless 
ssion of English nonconiormity. But apart from 
: Mr. Lloyd George may think on the matter, the 
ion remains, What do those Americans who have 
respect whatever for their own language, think of 
Hughes’s production? There is only one thing 
le for them to think of it. 
_ Then in reply to a message from the King of Eng- 
land, Mr. Harding wrote this: 
thank your Majesty most sincerely for your warm appre- 
message of regret and condolence on the loss of 
an lives by the deplorable disaster to the ZR-2, which 
e your Majesty is in accord with the sincere sympathy 
h I have for your Majesty and the British people on 
t of the loss of British officers and men by the same 


What is it that is in accord with Mr. Harding’s 
Sincere sympathy ?—the deplorable disaster? So one 
uid say; but we hope that King George by some 
ance can get another meaning out of Mr. Hard- 
ng’s doddering sentence, or he may conclude that his 
warm appreciated message has somehow missed the 
rk 
No one expects Mr. Harding or Mr. Hughes to write 
Cardinal Newman or Maithew Armold. No one 
ects them to write like the late mayor of New York, 
— . Mr. Hughes has about the intelligence 
~ the average first-class trust-lawyer and a corre- 
ing competence in dealing with and expressing 
The late editor of the Marion Star has not even 
Therefore it would be unfair to expect them to 
persons of high intelligence and high culture. 
country, nevertheless, should insist on being 
ed with proper dignity in its official docu- 
“When Mr. Hughes and Mr. Harding have 
to say, the country may properly require that 
d at least correctly, simply and straightfor- 
If Mr. Hughes and Mr. Harding are not up 
> 
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to doing this for themselves, as it appears with shocking 
clearness that they are not, then it should be done for 
them. We should be happy to hear of a resolution 
being introduced in the Congress, that hereafter no 
document should be made public by this Administration 
unless and until it had been scrutinized by some com- 
petent person and clawed into a decent semblance to 
proper English. 


A MASTERLESS DOG. 


(Translated by Charles Wharton Stork from the Swedish of 
Hyalmar Soderberg.) 


A wan died, and aiter he was dead no one looked after his 
black dog. The dog mourned him long and bitterly. He did 
not, however, lie down to die on his master’s grave because 
he did not know where it was; possibly, too, because he was 
at bottom a young and happy dog, who considered that there 
was still something left for him m life. 

There are two kinds of dogs: dogs that have a master, 
and dogs that have none. Outwardly the difference is not 
material: a masterless dog may be as fat as others, often 
fatter. No, the difference lies in another direction. For dogs, 
mankind is the imfinite, Providence. To obey a master, to 
follow him, rely upon him—that is, so to speak, the meaning 
of a dog’s existence. To be sure, he has not his master in 
his thoughts every minute of the day, nor does he always 
follow close at his master’s heels. On the contrary, he 
often runs about of his own accord with businesslike intent, 
sniffs around the corners of houses, makes alliance with his 
kind, snatches a bone, if it comes im his way, and concerns 
himself about many things. Yet on the imstant that his 
master whistles, all this is out of his canine head more quickly 
than the scourge drove the hucksters out of the temple, for 
he knows that there is but one thing he must attend to. 
So forgetting his house-cormer and his bone and his com- 
panions, he hurries to his master. 

The dog whose master died without the dog’s knowing 
how, and who was buried without the dog’s knowing where, 
mourned him long; but as the days passed and nothing 
occurred fo remind him of his master, he forgot him. He 
no longer perceived the scent of his master’s footsteps on 
the street where he lived. As he rolled about on a grassplot 
with a comrade, it often happened that a whistle pierced the 
air, and in that instant his comrade had vanished like the 
wind. Then he would prick up his ears, but no whistle 
now ever resembled his master’s. So he forgot him, and he 
forgot still more: he forgot that he had ever had a master. 
He forgot that there had ever been a time when he would 
not have regarded it as possible for a dog to live without a 
master. He became what one would call a dog that had 
seen better days, though it was in the inner meaning of the 
expression, for outwardly he got along fairly well. He lived 
as a dog lives: he stole a good meal now and then, and got 
beaten, and had love affairs, and lay down to sleep when he 
was tired. He made friends and enemies. One day he 
thoroughly thrashed a dog that was weaker than he, and another 
day he was badly handled by one that was stronger. 

Early in the morning one might see him run out along his 
master’s street, where out of habit he mostly continued to 
resort. He always ran straight forward with an air of having 
something important to attend to; smelt in passing any dog 
that he met, but was not eager to follow up the acquaintance; 
then continued his journey; then all at once he would sit 
down and scratch himself behind the ear with intense energy. 
The next moment he would start up and fly right across the 
street to chase a red cat down into a cellar-window; where- 
upon, reassuming his business manner, he would proceed on 
his way and vanish around the corner. 

So his days were spent. One year followed close in the 
track of another, and he grew old without noticing it. 

Then there came at last a gloomy evening. It was wet and 
cold, and now and then there came a shower of rain. The 
old dog had been all day on an expedition down in the city. 
He walked slowly along the street, limping a little; a couple 
of times he stood still and shook his black hide, which with the 
years had become sprinkled with grey about the head and neck. 
According to his wont he walked and sniffed, now to right, now 
to left. He took an excursion in at a gateway, and when he came 
out had another dog in his company. Next moment came a third. 
They were young and sportive dogs that wanted to entice 
him to play, but he was in a bad humour, and furthermore 
the rain began to sleet. Presently a whistle pierced the air, 
a long and sharp whistle. The old dog looked at both the 
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young ones, but they paid no attention; it was not one of 
their masters that whistled. The old masterless dog pricked 
up his ears; he was conscious of a strange feeling. Then 
came a fresh whistle, and the old dog sprang irresolutely first 
to one side, then to the other. It was his master that was 
whistling and he must follow! Again, for the third time 
somebody whistled, sharply and insistently as before. Where 
is he then, thought the old dog, in what direction? How 
could I have been separated from my master; and when 
did it happen, yesterday or day before yesterday, or perhaps 
only a little while ago? What did my master look like, and 
what sort of smell had he, and where is he, where is he? 
He sprang about and sniffed at all the passers-by, but none 
of them was his master, and none wanted to be. Then he 
turned suddenly and bounded along the street; at the corner 
he stood still and looked around in all directions. His master 
was not there. Then he went back down the street at a 
gallop; the mud spattered about him and the rain dripped 
from his fur. He stood at all the corners, but nowhere 
was his master to be seen. Then he sat down on his 
haunches at a street-crossing, stretched his shaggy head 
towards the sky, and howled. 

Have you ever seen, have you ever heard such a forgotten, 
masterless dog, when he stretches his neck towards heaven 
and ‘howls, and howls? The other dogs slink softly away with 
their tails between their Jegs, for they can not comfort him 
and they can not help him. 

HJALMAR SOEDERBERG. 


PANDEMONIUM IN UPPER SILESIA. 


Upper SILEsrA, as once the sinister Balkan Peninsula, 
is now volcanic soil. It is also a shaken wall. The 
eyes of Moscow and of Moscow’s foreposts in War- 
saw, are fixed upon it in fascination. A breach—and 
the longed-for gateway lies open to the West. Ger- 
many has frequently conjured up the spectre of her 
bolshevisation in self-defence, but here the menace is 
actual—and imminent. 

The name of Upper Silesia, the land itself and its 
history, have always been remote to Americans. Its 
importance can be estimated in American values only 
if we compare it with the iron and coal, the smelting 
and manufacturing districts of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, considered as a compact whole, developed by 
generations of intensive culture and organized in the 
most modern forms. The fate that now threatens 
Upper Silesia may be compared with that which would 
befall these rich American regions were they ceded to 
—say, some adjacent Mexico. Soil and its products 
and man’s intricate and native ties with these, are the 
living flesh of a nation and can not be cut from the 
breathing body by some blind Rhadamanthine decree. 
If America, disillusionized and uninterested, is loath 
to assume the faded coat of champion and crusader, 
it would none the less be wise not to discard that of 
the calculator, but to be—like England—subtly utili- 
tarian. What practical interest has our country in the 
distant and smouldering land of Upper Silesia? Only 
this—and it ought to suffice: Whether the delicate and 
already ailing organisms of related and inter-related 
world economy, the nations in the World League of 
Commerce, can tolerate a festering economic corpse in 
their midst—that is, in the heart of Europe? That 
even the two hemispheres are too narrow to harbour 
a European charnel—should Upper Silesia be torn 
from the country of which it is an organic and indis- 
pensable part—is a fact recognized by the economists 
of all lands, save—for obvious reasons—those of 
France and Poland. 

Upper Silesia on the map and to the eye of the 
traveller, is a flat region of North-eastern Germany, 
packed with easily-accessible coal and ore, and studded 
with mines, iron-works and highly organized industrial 
plants, all throbbing under intense pressure and re- 
lieved by pleasant, park-like colonies of model work- 


men’s dwellings. From a geographical, a political, 
economic, or a cultural point of view, Upper Silesia 
must be conceived as a unit. From an historical and 
national point of view it must also be conceded that 
Upper Silesia is old German soil, cultivated by Ger- 
mans ever since the first settlements in the twelfth 
century. The land had been Polish for only 150 
years and all Polish claims were formally resigned 
by King Casimir in 1335. Upper Silesia was then 
incorporated in the lands of the German Habsburgs 
and was finally ceded to Prussia in 1745. It was 
under Frederick the Great that the tremendous de- 
velopment and wonderful prosperity of this region 
began, soaring in a steadily ascendant curve up to the 
present. 

A little research reveals the fact that the popula- 
tion, though racially not a unit, has always felt itself 
to be politically and culturally German. Nor has the 
most extreme Polish nationalism ever aspired to lay 
claim to this land. The English reports agree that its 
life, palpitating with energy, scientific method and 
intensive labour, reveals purely German characteristics. 
The international sore that Upper Silesia now is, and 


| the poison injected into that sore, are due to French 


plans for the hegemony of the Continent. Since 
France militaristically entrenched herself in Upper 
Silesia, she has been assiduously at work inflating and 
inciting the raw and avid imperialism of the Poles 
into an indirect but no less drastic warfare against the 
German province. In other words, France is to-day 
waging war against Germany by proxy. 

The crux of the question is: Shall Upper Silesia 
be regarded as an indivisible unit or not? Both Ger- 
many and Poland maintain that the land is a unit. 
This is also manifestly the view of the Dictatory 
Powers of the Versailles Document who would other- 
wise have decreed a plebiscite by zones, as in Schles- 
wig. On 24 May, 1921, Premier Briand declared in 
the French Chamber that the plebiscite had been 
intended merely to prove the right of Poland to the 
whole of Upper Silesia! This plebiscite, as was to 
have been expected, took place for the Germans under 
the most adverse circumstances. For example, the 
stipulation that only persons who had settled in Upper 
Silesia prior to 1904 were entitled to vote, was un- 
favourable to the Germans, thousands of whom since 
then had chosen it as their home, bought property 
and aided in the development of the land. In addi- 
tion to this and other repressive measures, the Ger- 
man population was subjected to an unbridled terror- 
ism through bands of Poles, armed to the teeth, 
organized by Korfanty, the leader of the Polish 
insurgent element. This former member of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, with his bullet head and tow-coloured 
hair, his pale-blue, slit-like eyes and Slavic-Mongolian 
cast of countenance, has become the actual Dictator 
of Upper Silesia and has instituted a reign of crime, 
violence, and lawlessness which has been condoned 
and even encouraged by General Le Rond, the Presi- 
dent of the inter-Allied Commission. 

Despite the hostile measures of the Poles, the pleb- 
iscite revealed a considerable majority in favour of 
Germany : 


| Number of votes cast for Germany............-+0:-- 707,488 
a e W 6 Dende 479,369 
Declared: gnvalid 25s <cfeovw ciapresS a «-</acisien teeta Oe ee 3,874 


Germany had thus attained a majority of 228,119 
votes. No sooner was the result of the plebiscite 
made known, than the threats of the Poles to seize — 
the land by force of arms and to confront the Allied — 
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Powers with a fait accompli were put into operation. 
Fierce attacks were made upon the villages, towns 
and cities by bands of armed Poles—types which 
remind one of the ragged, dishevelled and verminous 
sans-culottes of the French Revolution. They were 
armed, however, cap-a-pie with the most modern 
weapons—French—and are taught all the tricks of 
guerrilla warfare by professional instructors—also 
French. Every attempt made by the unarmed Ger- 
mans to organize, hold meetings or protest was sup- 
pressed with the greatest ferocity. The crimes and 
excesses which have occurred in Ireland pale and 
dwindle when compared with those perpetrated day 
after day by Korfanty’s marauders. A huge propa- 
ganda-machine, fed with unlimited funds, is also kept 
going by the Poles. 

The attitude of the Germans, apart from isolated 
acts of reprisal or self-defence, has been almost en- 
tirely passive. Thousands of Germans have already 
been forced to flee from their homes in towns and 
districts terrorized by the Poles—abandoning every- 
thing and making their way to the already congested 
cities in the West. 

If Upper Silesia above ground is to be regarded as 
a unit—a unit, to be sure, that is artificially convulsed 
at present and suffering from the presence of many 
alien bodies—Upper Silesia underground, the source of 
all its wealth and its significance, can not be regarded 
as a unit. This subterranean factor is the enormous 
coal-field which extends under and between Germany, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. According to the pres- 
ent workings and the boring-estimates of Austrian and 
Polish mining engineers, this seam is distributed 
within the territory of the three nations as follows: 
Czecho-Slovakia 15.30 per cent; Germany 32.94 per 
cent and Poland 51.76 per cent. Undeveloped, agricul- 
tural Poland with its comparatively small population 
has thus a greater store of this coal than Germany with 
its huge industry, its concentrated and enormous popu- 
lation and its already curtailed resources. But it is 
clear to all who have studied the situation that it is 
not the coal which the Poles crave but rather the 
highly-developed plants, the modern  cities—which 
furnish such a contrast to their own—the splendid 
buildings, homes, railways and canals, all of them the 
result of German enterprise and industry, a vast ap- 
paratus of civilization and production calling for a 
degree of technical skill in its administration which 
the Poles have never possessed. 

To sum up, then, Germany can not recover if she 
be deprived of Upper Silesia in whole or in part. 
She can not recover as a producing, and therefore 
not as a purchasing entity. Nor can she fulfil the 
obligations she has assumed—a fact of which the 
French are well aware, and which forms the secret 
motive of their actions. With Poland in possession 
of Upper Silesia the highly organized German indus- 
try would on the one hand suffer decay, sabotage and 
disintegration—on the other hand, the Poles would 
simply act the part of hermit crabs and leave their 
own vast coal-deposits unexploited and unimproved. 
A mighty minus would result on both sides. A 
gigantic hotbed of strife would smoulder on in Europe, 
as though the vast coal-field were glowing under- 
ground. The Northern Balkans would be established 
as one more of the benevolent creations of the Wise 
Men of Versailles. All the pottering, tinkering and 
compromise which the Supreme Council is about to 
advance as a solution will not avail to lay this deadly 
fever so long as these councils are dominated by the 
spirit of French militarism. 


It may be difficult for America to advocate justice 
for a former enemy, but if this be seen in the light 
of order, self-interest, restored markets and aid in 
the restoration of European normalcy upon which 
our own, as we now see, largely depends, it ought to 
prove somewhat easier or at least more desirable than 
opening the gateway to chaos. 

HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 


THE ART OF CINEPLASTICS. 
V 

SHALL I dare to dream of a future for the art of the 
moving picture, a future distant no doubt, when the 
actor, or as I would prefer to call him, the cinemimic, 
shall disappear or at least be specialized, and when the 
cineplast shall dominate the drama of form that is 
precipitated in time? Observe, in the first place, one 
vital point that hitherto has not been sufficiently noted, 
I think, or at least the poetic consequences of which 
have not been made sufficiently clear. The cinema incor- 
porates time in space. More than this, through the 
cinema, time really becomes a dimension of space. We 
shall be able to see dust rising, spreading, dissipating, 
a thousand years after it has spurted up from the road 
under the hoofs of a horse; we shall be able to see for 
a thousand years the smoke of a cigarette condensing 
and then entering the ether—and this in a frame of 
space under our very eyes. We shall be able to under- 
stand how it may be that the inhabitants of a distant 
star, if they can see things on earth with powerful 
telescopes, are really contemporaries of Jesus, since 
at the moment when I write these lines they may be 
witnessing his crucifixion, and perhaps making a photo- 
graphic or even cinematographic record of the scene, 
for we know that the light that illumines us takes 
nineteen or twenty centuries to reach them. We can 
even imagine, and this may modify still more our idea 
of the duration of time, that we may one day see this 
film, taken on that distant star, either through the 
inhabitants sending it to us in some sort of projectile 
or perhaps transmitting it to our:screens by some sys- 
tem of interplanetary projection. This, which is not 
scientifically impossible, would actually make us the 
contemporaries of events which had taken place a 
hundred centuries before us, and in the very place 
wherein we live. 

In the cinema we have indeed already made of time 
an instrument that plays its rdle in the whole spatial 
organism, unfurling under our eyes its successive 
masses which are ceaselessly brought before us in 
dimensions that permit us to grasp their extent in sur- 
face-area and in depth. Already we find in these masses 
pleasures of an intensity unknown hitherto. Stop the 
most beautiful film you know, make of it at any moment 
an inert photograph, and you will not obtain even a 
memory of the emotion that it gave you as a moving 
picture. 

Thus in the cinema time clearly becomes necessary 
for us. Increasingly it forms a part of the always more 
dynamic idea that we are receiving about the object 
upon which we are gazing. We play with it at our 
ease. We can speed it up. We can slow it down. 
We can suppress it. Indeed I feel it as being formerly 
part of myself, as enclosed alive, with the very space 
which it measures and which measures it, within the 
walls of my brain. Homer becomes my contemporary, 
as my lamp upon my table before me is my contempo- 
rary, since Homer had his share in the elaboration of 
the image under which my lamp appears to me. Since 
the idea of duration euters the idea of space as a con- 
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stituent element, we may easily imagine an expanded 
cineplastic art which shall be no more than an architec- 
ture of the idea, and from which the cinemimic will, 
as I have said, disappear, because only a great artist 
will be able to build edifices that are made and broken 
down and remade ceaselessly—by imperceptible pas- 
sages of tone and modelling that are in themselves 
architecture at every moment—without our being able 
to seize the thousandth part of a second in which the 
transition takes place. 

I remember witnessing something analogous to this 
in nature itself. At Naples, in 1906, I saw the great 
eruption of Vesuvius. The plume of smoke, two thou- 
sand metres high, that rose above the mouth of the 
volcano was spherical, outlined against the sky and 
sharply separated from it. Inside this cloud, enormous 
masses of ashes assumed form and became formless 
unceasingly, all sharing in the modelling of the great 
sphere and producing an undulation on its surface, 
moving and varying, but sustained, as if by an attrac- 
tion at the centre, in the general mass, the form and 
dimensions of which nothing appeared to alter. In a 
flash it seemed to me as | looked upon the phenomenon 
that I had grasped the law of the birth of planets, held 
by gravitation around the solar nucleus. It seemed to 
me that I was looking at a symbolic form of that 
grandiose art of which in the cinema we now perceive 
the germ, the development of which the future doubtless 
holds in store for us, namely: a great moving construc- 
tion ceaselessly reborn of itself under our eyes by 
virtue of its inner forces alone. Human, animal, vege- 
table and inert forms, in all their immense variety, have 
their share in the building of it, whether a multitude 
is employed on the work or whether only one man is 
able to realize it in its totality. 

Perhaps I may explain myself further on this last 
point. We all know those animated drawings, very dry 
and thin and stiff, which are sometimes projected on 
the screen and are, when compared with the forms 
that I have been imagining, what the outlines in chalk 
traced on a blackboard by a child are to the frescoes of 
Tintoretto and the canvases of Rembrandt. Now let 
us suppose three or four generations devoted to the 
problem of giving depth to these images, not by sur- 
faces and lines but by thickness and volumes; three 
or four generations devoted to modelling, by values 
and half-tones, a series of successive movements which 
after a long training would gradually enter into our 
habits, even into our unconscious actions, till the artist 
was enabled to use them at will, for drama or idyll, 
comedy or epic, in the light or in the shadow, in the 
forest, the city or the desert. Suppose that an artist 
thus armed has the heart of a Delacroix, the power of 
realization of a Rubens, the passion of a Gova and the 
strength of a Michelangelo: he will throw on the screen 
a cineplastic tragedy that has come out of his whole 
nature, a sort of visual symphony as rich and as com- 
plex as the sonorous symphonies of the great musicians 
and revealing, by its precipitation in time, perspectives 
of infinitude and of the absolute as exalting by reason 
of their mystery and more moving because of their 
reality for the senses, than the symphonies of the great- 
est of the musicians. 

There is the distant future in which I believe, but 
of which the full realization is beyond my power of 
imagining. While we await the coming of the cine- 
plast, who is as yet in the shadows of the background, 
there are to-day some admirable cinemimics and at 
least one cinemimic of genius, who are showing us 
the promise of that collective spectacle which will take 
the place of the religious dance that is dead, and of the 


philosophic tragedy that is dead and of the mystery- 
play that is dead—indeed of all the great dead things 
around which the multitude once assembled in order 
to commune together in the joy that had been brought 
to birth in the hearts of the people by the mastery 
over pessimism achieved by the poets and the dancers. 

I am not a prophet, I can not tell what will have 
become in a hundred years of the admirable creations 
of the imagination of a being, a cinemimic, who, alone 
among living things, has the privilege of knowing that 
though his destiny is without hope, he is yet the only 
being to live and think as if he had the power to take 
to himself eternity. Yet it seems to me that I already 
see what the art of that cinemimic may presume to 
become if, instead of permitting itself to pe dragged 
by theatrical processes through a desolatingly sentimen- 
tal fiction, it is able to concentrate itself on plastic 
processes, around a sensuous and passionate action in 
which we can all recognize our own personal virtues. 

In every land, mankind is attempting to escape from 
a form of civilization which, through an excess of 
individualism, has become impulsive and anarchic, and 
we are seeking to enter a form of plastic civilization 
that is, undoubtedly, destined to substitute for analytic 
studies of states and crises of the soul, synthetic poems 
of masses and great ensembles in action. I imagine that 
architecture will be the principal expression of this 
civilization, an architecture whose appearance may be 
difficult to define—perhaps it will be the industrial con- 
struction of our means of travel—ships. trains, auto- 
mobiles and aeroplanes, for which ports, docks, pon- 
toons, and giant cupolas will be the places of rest and 
relay. Cineplastics will doubtless be the spiritual orna- 
ment sought for in this period—the play that this new 
society will find most useful in developing in the crowd 
the sense of confidence, of harmony, of cohesion. 

Evie Faure. 
(The End) 


THE SPELL OF SPELLING. 


\rrEMUS Warp once remarked that Chaucer was a great 
poet, but he couldn’t spell. There are times when I am 
inclined to go a step farther and declare him to be a great 
poet because he couldn’t spell. Shakespeare was also a 
great poet, and he couldn't spell. In the spacious days of 
good Queen Bess, indeed, there was room for individual 
initiative in all departments of human endeavour, in- 
cluding the orthographic. For my part, I am not certain 
that I ever knew a really first-class speller who wrote a 
free, easy, ingratiating prose, or imaginative and stirring 
poetry. Nearly all the first-class spellers I have ever 
known have been dry, pedantic persons, or the kind that 
can tell you how many freight-cars, placed end to end, 
it would require to reach from Troy, New York, to 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. When I was a boy in school, we 
used to have frequent spelling contests—loathsome 
things!—which a thin, spindly girl by the name of 
Myrtle Crone invariably won. She could spell anything 
from “nausea” to “phthisis,” and when she was left the 
lone survival of the ordeal, she would grin triumphantly 
in a way that annoyed me excessively—I having suc- 
cumbed to “separate” or “dissipation” early in the game. 
But it was not Myrtle’s superiority in spelling which 
roused my ire; it was the fact that with this superiority 
went an abysmal ignorance of the meaning and use of 
the words she spelled, a very hazy idea of geography, no 
idea of history at all, and a general obtuseness as to 
books and jokes and stories. Yet, because of her spelling 
she was generally acclaimed a star pupil. To me, she 
seemed a considerable dunce, and I blindly resented the 
injustice of the thing. 

I still resent it. I have no objection to correct spelling; 
indeed, children should doubtless be taught to spell— 
though that is not always possible, any more than it is 
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possible to teach them all to figure rapidly or to sing 
correctly. But what I do object to is the over-emphasis 
that is put upon spelling in school and college examina- 
tions and elsewhere, the supposition being that because 
a person can not spell with almost invariable correctness, 
he is not possessed of the proper power over the 
language. This is sheer nonsense, of course, but it is 
part and parcel of those pedantic minds which spell 
correctly themselves, and dictate examination papers. 
Only the other day, I heard of a boy who had failed to 
pass his college-entrance examination in English, because 
he had misspelled eight words; at least, that is the reason 
the boy says was given him for his failure. This may 
or may not be true—it doesn’t matter; what, does matter 
is the attitude of one of the masters in the school, with 
whom I was talking about the case. “If James couldn't 
spell those words,” said he, “why did he use them? Why 
didn’t he use other words that he knew he could spell? 
It is his own fault for being so stupid.” 

I consider that remark one of the most immoral I ever 
heard from the lips of a teacher. If the demand for 
correct spelling by the college-entrance board, or if the 
necessity of getting their boys into college in order to 
maintain the “standards” of their schools, is, forcing this 
attitude on the teachers, then something is so radically 
wrong with the whole college-entrance system that it is 
time for a revolution. If any teacher of English does 
not know. does not feel with every fibre of his being, 
that there is only one right word for any given thing 
or idea, and that to get that right word is ten thousand 
times more important than to spell it correctly, then he 
isn’t a teacher of English at all. Indeed, I am inclined to 
say that he isn’t any kind of a teacher. He is at best 
but a prodder of reluctant youth past the Cerberus of 
the college examiners. 

It is a great advantage, no doubt, to be able to spell 
correctly, though I have never quite grasped what this 
advantage consists of; but it is infinitely more important 
to be able to think straight, to express oneself clearly 
and vividly. Spelling is entirely a matter of memory, 
and a certain definite type of memory. Grammar, on the 
other hand—and still more the choice of the right word, 
the expressive word, the only word—is a matter of clear 
thinking, of the power of sustained concentration on an 
idea, of the co-ordination between the visual, or the 
auditory, or the emotional, and the intellectual faculties. 
Lincoin might easily have written the Gettysburg oration 
without knowing how to spell; but the accuracy of a 
dictionary would not have enabled him to write that 
immortal brevity without a marvellous sensitiveness to 
words and the cadences of words. To counsel the boy 
to reject the right word for the wrong, for one less 
natural, less fitting, if he isn’t sure how to spell the 
former, is to counsel unfaithfulness to the ideal of speech, 
merely in order to pass an examination. It is to counsel 
a betrayal of the higher for the lower. It is either de- 
liberately to counsel rank expediency, or it argues a 
complete failure to understand the uses of our mother 
tongue and the proper objects of the study of English. 
At any rate, it is all the result of the pedantic emphasis 
on correct spelling, from which a good many unhappy 
people suffer all their lives. 

Iam pretty well acquainted with several generations of 
college students and college graduates, and I have yet to 
find any connexion between poor spelling and inferior 
work in other respects. Some poor spellers are also poor 
scholars; but so also are some best spellers. On the 
other hand, I have often found that those who write the 
hest English, who have a genuine flair for literary ex- 
pression, are among the inaccurate spellers. In many 
instances, within my knowledge, school and college train- 
ing has not only failed to teach a student how to spell, 
it has also failed to teach him how to punctuate, how to 
paragraph, how to make words, phrases, sentences, follow 
with accuracy and precision the ideas they seek to ex- 
press. In some cases, it has not even taught a good 
speller that a plural subject requires a plural verb; while 
dangling clauses, clumsy repetitions of the same word, 


stock phrases employed so often that all meaning has 
gone out of them, fumbling attempts to express an in- 
volved idea, are painfully common on all sides, whether 
the spellers are good or bad. 

The conception of prose as something beautiful in itself, 
something appealing to the ear, to be cadenced or whittled 
to an arrow-point, to be used as an instrument to rouse 
or soothe or charm, seems to be an utterly unheard of 
thing to at least nine-tenths of the college students of 
my acquaintance. Their grammar and sentence construc- 
tion are inaccurate and bad because, apparently, they 
have never been properly taught the rigid correspondence 
between grammar and logic, between a clean, intelligible 
sentence which says just what it sets out to say, and a 
process of thought which is clean cut in the writer's 
mind before he attempts to transcribe it. Bad writing in 
this elementary sense is nothing but bad thinking, or 
uncompleted thinking, and results from a lack of training. 
When once a student has been shown this, and is stimu- 
lated to carefulness, I have frequently noticed that the 
quality of his writing improves a hundred fold. 

But if it be comparatively easy to teach even badly 
taught persons to write approximately what they mean, 
it is extremely difficult to teach them to put their meaning 
into words that shail be individually expressive and 
musical, as well as baldly accurate. Certain favoured 
ones, whom the gods have loved, do not have to be 
taught, of course; they are the born artists. But, for the 
rest, it is a constant battle to overcome the careless 
standards of daily speech, to combat the habit of using the 
commonest, easiest word to express a hundred shades of 
meaning, to instil some glimmering perception of English 
prose as a great instrument in which each word, each 
cadence, may be calculated for a definite effect, and must 
be so calculated, in fact, if the writing is to be anything 
more than the merest mechanism of the penny-a-liner. 
But what has spelling to do with all this? Nothing at 
all. Ifa person can not spell, he can consult the diction- 
ary. If he writes for publication, he can leave spelling 
to the proot-room—that is what proof-rooms are for. 
3ut neither dictionary nor proof-room can teach him how 
to think straight through a sentence, how to hold all its 
threads, all its clauses in his mind, before penning it— 
which is grammar and structure; nor how to choose 
words for their precise, individual flavour and meaning; 
nor how to make a sentence sing, or sting, or curve like 
an arrow to its mark. No matter how well he spells, the 
man who can not write clearly, precisely, vividly ana 
without harshness, can not truly be said to have any 
command over the English language, beyond that of a 
semi-barbarian; and the teacher who does not recognize 
that fact had better take up some other occupation. 

I remember on one occasion hearing a certain prominent 
person in a business office berating his stenographer be- 
cause she had misspelled a word in the letter he had 
dictated. The reproof was administered with an air of 
conscious superiority which made it quite plain that, 
because he was sure of his spelling, this eminent person 
considered himself worthy to enter the sacred precincts 
of the temple of culture where reposes the ark of the 


covenant of our English tongue. Alas! I had heard the 
gentleman dictating the letter, with its harsh and 


stumbling sentences, not always even grammatically cor- 
rect—sentences that felt around for the meaning rather 
than actually and triumphantly attaining it, made up of 
a few flat, commonplace words, never the vivid, the 
inevitable, the right word—in short, a typical business 
letter. We all of us get them every day, from men 
who no doubt require of their stenographers absolute 
“efficiency” in spelling. To send out a letter containing a 
misspelled word, they would consider a disgrace. But 
to send out a letter in which the English language is 
man-handled in almost every sentence, they do not con- 
sider a disgrace at all because they are blissfully unaware 
of what they have done. If that be the effect of the 
present emphasis on spelling in our educational code, I 
for one think it time for a shift. 
Watter Pricwarp Eaton. 
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A NORTH-WESTERN BOOMER. 

Happy Berswore and I were drawn together at the tent 
colony above the Paradise Valley Chalet by our Black 
Bear overalls. The rest of the week-enders in Ranier 
Park, men and women alike, were clad in khaki breeches 
and flannel shirts which they wore with the self-conscious 
air of those “who love the great outdoors,” and they 
seemed to scorn the intermediate and involuntary stage 
in the “return fo nature” that the conventional garb of 
the casual labourer indicated. 

I studied Happy’s blowsy face across the camp dining- 
room, and was almost instantly satisfied that he was a 
“working-stiff,” but wondered what variation in him from 
the type had induced him to come to this resort of the 
middle classes. The migratory workingman with a 
“stake” and in the mood for recreation almost invariably 
drifts to town and there in the back room of a pool parlour 
where the dice rattle far into the night and bootleg 
whisky heightens the excitement of gambling, seeks com- 
pensation for the isolation and monotony of ranch- 
Jabouring. But here was a veteran “boomer” who saun- 
tered alone in the Alpine meadows of Paradise Valley or 
hung over the shoulder of an entomologist from Berkeley 
who arranged his specimens late every afternoon on a 
table in the camp-office. I had overheard Happy question- 
ing the “professor” about the life of the mosquito, begging 
greedily for scraps of information about the various in- 
sects as they were impaled and filed away, and often 
commenting, “Well, what do you know about that! On 
the level ?” 

There was something infinitely pathetic in the eagerness 
of this great hulk of a middle-aged man to receive from 
the lore of the scientist, whose activity was quite evi- 
dently considered undignified and “queer” by the clerks, 
ranchers and shopkeepers who lounged about the stove. 
It was as if some great draught animal were begging for 
knowledge. 

With all these others he was reserved, taciturn, sullen. 
He eyed them with the veiled, contemptuous, astute ex- 
pression of a corporation lawyer appraising a rival. As 
he walked alone on the shoulders of the mountain or in 
the anemone-starred meadows of the Valley, he carried 
himself arrogantly. But at the entomologist’s shoulder 
he was as humble, as eager and ingenuous as a small 
boy. The hard eye was bright and alert and he shifted 
from one foot to the other in a deprecatory, embarrassed 
way. 

When the specimens were finally arranged he came 
across the room to me, lapsed into a chair by my side 
and ventured: “Well, I guess you’re a boomer, too? I can 
generally tell ’em by that far-away look in the eye... 
You're sitting here figuring where next when your stake 
is gone, now ain’t you?” 

“By Gad, I was thinking about that, with egg sand- 
wiches at forty cents in this high-priced camp,” I ad- 
mitted, “But I’m only an amateur boomer. You'd call me 
a tourist or a one-town tramp, I guess. I came on to see 
the North-west and I’m trying to make expenses, that’s 
miles 

“Oh, I knew you had a swell education. I heard you 
talking with the bugologist and those school-marms over 
the chow. But there’s lots of stiffs that have a swell 
education. Scmething’s gone wrong and they’ve hit the 
road... . You're just seeing the country, though? Well, 
I’m a real boomer. I’m one of the old, original ones that 
have been booming around ever since Oklahoma opened 
pee 
He leaned forward in his chair, put his flushed, 
weathered face and vague blue eyes closer to my ear, 
and went on to tell how the Oklahoma boom had dis- 
lodged him from the Indiana farm of his Pennsylvania 
Dutch father and then set him adrift with the hundreds 
of other would-be pioneers who were “left over” when 
the number of available acres of homestead-land was 
divided by the number of men who went out to get free 
land on this last frontier. It had been like a race, that 
day the land was opened—thousands of men on the 
border like runners on the mark, “set” for a sprint. Away 


they went, on foot, horseback and in “buggies” when the 
agents gave them “Go!” The men who were too late for 
profitable claims started to drift with the seasonal tides 
of casual labour from Phoenix to Medicine Hat, and they 
would banter one another with the word “boomer.” 

“Did you come out to boom Okahoma, brother?’ one 
would ask another as they sat around the stove in a 
stinking bunkhouse. 

“Yes, Sir! 1 was one of those punks. 
boom and I’m still booming. You?” 

Happy Beeshore went on to tell me of the kinds of 
work he had done as a boomer or working-stiff. In his 
jargon, he had “driven the header-box, jigged and sewn 
sacks in the dog-house of a Combine, shocked, spike- 
pitched and stacked hay and worked a Jackson fork, 
swamped, tabled and flunkeyed on a bailing crew, and 
worked from crumb-boss to donkey-puncher in the 
Jogging camps.” Then he had learned carpentering on a 
government construction-job. He had specialized in roof- 
making, work for which he had evidently a strong af- 
fection and a sense of workmanship, for he enjoyed 
pointing out defects and difficulties competently overcome 
in the shingled roofs of the Chalet, its cottages and 
annex. When the United States entered the war he had 
volunteered and was assigned to duty as carpenter in the 
Depot Brigade at Camp Lewis. For two years he had 
worked steadily at his specialty, roofing and repairing the 
roofs of the cantonment, and outfitting box cars as 
kitchens for the troop trains. This relatively long en- 
forced residence in Camp Lewis and such regular exer- 
cise of his craft had lulled his migratory instinct to such 
an extent that he had taken a Civil Service Examination 
at the end of this period, hoping to be retained as a 
civilian employee. He had been rated Ar, but had been 
forced out on the road again, very much against his will. 
It was at this point of his story that his face began to 
contort, that he began to wriggle and shift in his chair 
and to curse, not casually, but vehemently—lightning in 
his eye, thunder in his voice. 

“They gave my job to a God-damned dog-robber who 
had been a baker’s helper and couldn’t pass his Civil 
Service Examination to save his soul from hell!” he 
roared. “They hated my guts because I had been a 
boomer and once carried a red card, while that punk of a 
baker was a regular ‘Yes, sir’ man who would dog-rob 
for a pimp. Oh, I was getting along fine and thought 
that I was fixed for life. A man begins to get a belly- 
full of booming by forty, you know. He sees old age 
ahead. But now it’s where do I go from here? Buddie, 
I could nail them to the cross for turning me out!” 

I matched Happy’s military experience with my own 
army disillusionments, then checked some trite reflections 
on “human nature” by drawing from a pocket of my 
overalls Tolstoy’s “Sebastopol.” 

“Here it is!” I said enthusiastically. ‘“Here’s the way 
it goes in any military formation. This man has got it 
down,” and I went on to tell him how the young Tolstoy 
had made his first vivisection of the human heart in the 
Crimean War, how he had seen a splendid morale shat- 
tered not by the terrible hardships and hazards of the 
siege of Sebastopol but by the small egotism, the char- 
latanry, the moral incompetence, the sycophancy of 
leaders. 

Happy listened as attentively as he had to the ento- 
mologist and interjected every now and then, “Yes, that’s 
the story, that’s the way it goes...” and, when I had 
finished the paraphrase and interpretation in terms of 
Camp Lewis and the A. E. F., he reflected: “Yes, he had 
it lined up, this Roosian. It’s like that in peace and war, 
I guess. A man don’t mind living like a hog and working 
like a farm-team, but what makes him see red is the way 
the bacon goes to the four-flushers and dog-robbers. We 
boomers don’t live any meaner than the ’Forty-niners so 
far as chow and a place to flop goes, but what makes us 
carry a red card is the fact that we’re down to stay 
down unless we stand ready to lick some big vegetable’s 
shoes, to play the stool and knife the men we're working — 
alongside of. It ain't enough to do your work right. 


I came out to 
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You've got to pimp to get along... . Say, those Roosians 
are clever lads. This man you’re reading certainly said 
a mouthful about war... and then there’s the Bolsheviki. 
. .. They’ve done it. I guess we’re coming to that one 
of these days. Well, I’m a poor man. I’ve got nothing 
to lose. Let it come,” he ended with a wink and a grin. 
Epwarp TowNsenpD Booru. 


LETTERS FROM A DISTANCE: XIV. 


My Tent, SourH Arrica, June, 1921. 

Rumours of great strikes at home in England are reach- 
ing me here, my dear Eusebius, and rouse a nausea which 
turns into a deep and bitter nostalgia. There is nothing 
that I could do if I were at home: there is nothing that 
anyone can do in this long aftermath which has settled 
down into a tug between war and peace; the prosperous 
preferring war and the wage-earners clamouring for 
peace and not knowing how to get it. One thing has been 
clear to me for some time, that these great strikes are 
directed much more against the labour-leaders than against 
the authorities—if there are any authorities. Mr. Lloyd 
George calls the attention of his audience to what Mr. 
Henderson or Mr. Clynes or Mr. Thomas says, and it is 
precisely what these gentlemen say that rouses the fury 
of the rank and file, who are in the position which often 
arises here in Africa when my black retainers address 
me through an interpreter. They know by intuition that 
they are not being correctly represented. Mr. Lloyd 
George persists because it is a convenient method of sup- 
pressing the labour point of view: absorb a few labour- 
leaders into the bourgeois humbug and pretend that there 
has been no change in them. The rank and file can not 
say how they have been sold, but they know they have 
been sold, and if the recording angel needs evidence he 
need only make a note of the roars of laughter that come 
from the House of Commons, the reports of which look 
something like this: 

“We are engaged in our forty-sixth war” 
laughter). 

“We have crossed the Rhine” (Loud cheers). 

“We are determined to suppress murder in Ireland. 
British officers must be left to uphold the honour of 
the Army.” (Applause and laughter.) 

“The Miners’ Federation” (laughter) “has thrown 
down a direct challenge to the Government of this coun- 
try. But Mr. Clynes has declared himself against direct 
action.” (Sighs of relief not reported.) 

So on and so on. The House of Commons roars with 
laughter at the mention of strikes or wars or starving 
Germans or the League of Nations, and it does so pre- 
sumably because its members and the class they repre- 
sent feel themselves secure. Nothing very terrible is go- 
ing to happen. The middle class will be squeezed out 
of existence and there will be only two classes, those 
who make money and those who make commodities. The 
whole duty of man is either to be rich or to know rich 
people; failure to comply means that he forfeits all right 
to consideration. Acquiescence gives him the right to 
join in the laughter of the House of Commons, a dismal 
privilege because it means laughing at things that are no 
laughing matter, which is precisely what appeals to the 
comic sense of a mob, the fatal weakness of democracy, 
finding the supreme joke in the crushing of a minority 
and the rolling in the dirt of the helpless. Hence the 
popularity of the blockade of Germany and of Russia, 
and the delight of the House of Commons when, the 
latter being raised, it can be applied again to Germany. 

Europe is like an old woman who has nothing to think 
of or to talk of but her diseases, and flies into a temper 
when any suggestion is made of restoring her to health. 
Any ignorant quack who will keep her abed can help 
himself to a good slice of her income. Let them: for— 
changing the simile—the sooner the ruin is complete, the 
sooner can the debris be cleared away and the new build- 
ing be planned out. 

Meanwhile Jones (my, horse) and I go scrambling over 
the mountains, making high holiday in the sun, going 


(Loud 


in whatever direction pleases us, and in the heat resting 
in the shade by a river or a water-hole watching the 
beasts and birds and insects. Such birds: orange and 
blue and yellow and red: and such insects, grasshoppers 
as big as sparrows and spiders like young crabs! Some- 
times a buck comes down to drink, hears us and darts 
away. Sometimes a rustle in the grass tells of a snake 
gliding from our offending presence. I killed a snake 
the other day, not because I wished him any harm, but 
because my dog annoyed him and would have got what 
he deserved had I not intervened. It was a small snake, 
but poisonous enough to kill quickly, and the life in him 
was astonishing for he moved vigorously long after his 
head was crushed, making me wonder, as I watched, why 
that furious force of life that is in all creatures does not 
command more respect and make wanton killing well- 
nigh impossible. 

The white men here have a horrible practice of hunt- 
ing buck at night with an acetylene lamp whose light 
blinds the wild creature so that it can not move. Its 
eyes shine in the darkness and keeping these fixed the 
hunter can walk up within a few yards and pull the 
trigger. To procure meat the practice is well enough, 
but as sport—as sport what can be said for it? Yet 
here it is the general, the approved practice and objec- 
tion to it is held to be unmanly, as indeed, I have found 
everywhere, is any instinctive desire for justice. If you 
can destroy, you are entitled to do so: man being a 
destructive animal. Unfortunately for the validity of 
that ethic, man is also a creative animal and is forced 
by his two instincts into selection of the right material 
for each, and the right method of handling it when 
chosen; and a philosophy based on either instinct, ig- 
noring the other, ends and must end in a nauseating 
imbecility. from which I find that one can best escape on 
horseback. It is not a matter of speed, but of telepathy, 
horse and man understanding each other with a marvel- 
lously comforting certainty. 

I have found the same comfort in dealing with black 
men, especially with Malekebu who attached himself to 
me as my special personal attendant. My relationship 
with him is dignified. There is between us not the 
slightest question of either making money or social ad- 
vantage out of the other, that infernal question that so 
lamentably confuses the relations of white men and 
women one with another. Malekebu comes from Nyassa- 
land, a month on foot from my hill. While he works 
for me he wears a cotton shirt and shorts, but in the 
evening when he goes to his hut he resumes the beads, 
loin cloth and blanket of his way of living, which is right 
for him as mine is right for me. He has a splendid 
carriage and a face full of understanding, and there is 
nothing that he has to do that he is not quick to grasp. 
He understood at once that writing was very important 
to me and makes every day a special ceremony of bring- 
ing paper, pen and ink. He has no gaping awe of it or 
of anything that I do, but, understanding me, he selects 
unerringly what is important and what is not. He works 
with and not for me and the relation of master and 
servant disappears: we are simply two men, one white, 
one black, engaged in living to the best of our ability 
in order day by day to better it. He makes mistakes as 
I do, and the other day he planted some cucumber seeds 
among my carnations by way of pleasing me and I was 
so willing to be pleased that I left them there. What are 
a mistake or two against the comfort and the strength of 
a fortunate and true relationship? When I return to my 
own country Malekebu will return to his, each taking 
something that will endure for ever though we shall not 
have exchanged ten words outside the business of my 
daily needs and the wages and food I give him for con- 
ducting it. 

He is down with fever now: hot, as he says, in head 
and legs and sides, and last night I visited him with 
whisky and quinine. Il] as he was he came out of his 
hut to receive me, and took what I had to give him as an 
equal. He was living his own life there and could meet 
me face to face. There was no question of bounty given 
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or received, as there was with another man who came 
up and drank what was leit over of the whisky: a cadg- 
ing scoundrel that, who is here to make, honestly or 
dishonestly, what he can out of me. I fee! when I talk 
to him as I do when I am discussing terms with a pub- 
lisher: the commercial business throws both of us into 
the shadow, where it is plaguing cold and uncomfortable, 
so that all the pleasure of work disappears and there is 
nothing left to consider but the damned disgusting profit. 

Malekebu cares so little about profit that he offered 
me one pound, a whole month’s wages, for a blue shirt. 
He can not resist colour and any piece of orange or red 
or blue or yellow rag finds its way to his neck. He wears 
beads and wire bracelets and is susceptible to the blan- 
dishments of the barbar who persuades him every week 
to have his woolly hair cut in a new fashion to bring 
luck, and his belief in luck must have something to do 
with his constant refusal to sleep in my camp. He says 
he must go to his own hut because he has two fowls 
there, but I understood after I visited him that his way 
of living is precious to him and that he does not wish 
to have it contaminated with mine. In that he is quite 
right. We can understand each other as long as each 
of us is himself: any attempt to blend, any concession on 
either side would produce confusion from which nothing 
could emerge but commerce. 

He knows that it was worth leaving Nyassaland, I 
know that it was worth leaving England, to meet; and 
what more do we, what more does anybody want? Mr. 
Rockefeller can not buy this one supreme satisfaction 
which is the condition precedent to all others. What- 
ever befalls me when I return to civilization I shall have 
something to bring back to it. America, you can keep 
your millions, and you, O Jerusalem, your milk and 
honey, for while I live I shall have the joy of writing 
with Malekebu and not for anybody. 

GILBERT CANNAN. 


MISCELLANY. 

Ir will be interesting—and even amusing, perhaps—to see 
what the oldest of the geographical societies, the French 
Société de Géographie which is now celebrating quite 
elaborately its hundredth anniversary, will have to say 
regarding the life-work of that enfant terrible, Elisée 
Reclus, the greatest geographer France has produced and 
one of the most redoubtable anarchists in Western Eu- 
rope. Imagine the embarrassment of these learned geo~ 
graphers; for in their centenary celebration they can no 
more ignore Reclus than a review of French letters could 
ignore Victor Hugo. His “Nouvelle Géographie Univer- 
selle” in seventeen yolumes and his “La Terre” in seven 
volumes, are so encyclopedic in scope, so cautious in 
detail, with such discriminating prose wedded, in true 
French fashion, to such daring generalizations, that they 
have a secure place in the story of scientific geography. 
Incidentally, 1 may add, for the traveller who has once 
stumbled across the suggestive pages of “La Terre” (sug- 
gestive even in its English translation), the conventional 
guide-book always seems thereafter a vain and a dull 
thing. 


Bur this same Reclus was also one of the most passionate 
critics that militarist and bourgeois France has ever 
had. Indeed Reclus and his brother Elie and his nephew 
Paul were of the school which gives officialdom its most 
terrifying nightmares. In other words, the Recluses were 
not merely philosophical anarchists, they were not Tols- 
toyan non-resistants; they believed in violence and were 
ready and willing to practise it whenever they had a 
chance. At any rate the great geographer had a far more 
“disreputable” career than Prince Kropotkin had or our 
own Alexander Berkman. He was involved as a youth in 
the Revolution of 1848 and was forced to leave France after 
the coup d’état of 1851. Then he spent several years in 
Ireland where he became profoundly indignant over the 
condition of the rack-rented peasants and had no illu- 
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sions thereafter about “English civilization”’ Then— 
quite logically, too—he visited the United States (this was 
before the Civil War) and was drawn, by the same un- 
erring instinct, to study the condition of the Negro. His 
pamphlets on this subject did much to enlighten French 
public opinion. Returning to Europe he joined the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association in which he sided 
with Bakunin against Karl Marx. Then he plunged into 
the Commune of ’71, fought gallantly and was taken 
prisoner. He might have been executed but for the 
vigorous protests of Charles Darwin, Alfred Russell Wal- 
ace, Edward Carpenter and others. He fled from France 
and took refuge in Brussels where he continued his scien- 
tific studies and his preachment of anarchism, side by 
side, until his death in 1905. 


TAKING it all in all, this is obviously not a record which 
respectable post-bellum Vrance can take much pride and 
pleasure in! I find it difficult to conceive of Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, who is the president of the Geographical So- 
ciety, paying a laudatory tribute to such a persistent 
rebel, and M. Millerand, who presided at the opening meet- 
ing of the centenary celebration, can scarcely have let 
himself go with true Gallic fervour in praise of such an 
heretical spirit. Unhappily the newspaper-dispatches do 
not tell us what these official gentlemen have said; we 
must perforce wait until the scientific journals appear. 
No doubt the future will “date” Reclus as relentlessly 
as it dates every scholar. In fact even now one can say, 
roughly, that he falls somewhere between the naive 
Buckle—who sweepingly related general elections and 
everything else to rainfalls and watershed !—and the mod- 
ern economic geographer who is all the time methodically 
accumulating data on the influence of the physical factors 
upon mankind. But while Reclus’s conclusions may some 
day be overthrown, the spirit of his work—his old-fash- 
ioned sense that the noblest study for mankind is Man— 
will endure until 
the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 


Recius and his brother Elie (who was also a geographer) 
studied under Karl Ritter in Berlin and there learned 
to be methodical and painstaking. It is said that the for- 
mer once consulted 600 yolumes to check up a description 
of a certain valley. If any man may be said to have 
brooded over the round globe, as in the old woodcuts the 
philosopher is thus shown to be brooding, that man is 
Reclus. But his pages are always full of surprises. Who 
can forget, in his volume on Eastern Asia, Reclus’s de- 
scription of the Yangtze-kiang with its vast population 
of disinherited boatmen? Who can forget his story of 
the Buddhist nunnery at Wenchew, the inmates of which 
had become so careless in their morals that the governor 
of the province, in great disgust, sold them at auction 
veiled and “by weight” and the chronicler dutifully adds 
that they fetched an average of £3 per head. Ah! the 
reader may say suspiciously, this is one of those French 
inventions! But in a foot-note Reclus produces his au-~ 
thority, the sober report of the British consul at that 
place! 


Siens multiply that we moderns are becoming microscopic« 
minded; some day, who knows, it may become a crime to 
take, for one’s field of study, the earth and the fulness 
thereof. In fact the Germans are already insisting that 
“political geography” must be relentlessly handed over 
to history, that the geographer proper must content him- 
self with physiography and thalassography. The adop-~ 
tion of this theory, the suggestion that Reclus was no 
true geographer in the German sense, may afford Prince 
Bonaparte an escape from his plight, yet as a staunch 
French chauvinist he can hardly adopt it. 
nary dilemma two horns are enough! 
JOURNEYMAN. 


For the ordi- | 
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CHICAGO’S HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


Sirs: I am sure you will be interested in a speech recently 
delivered by Mr. Everett C. Brown, President of the National 
Live Stock Exchange, Chicago, to the Institute of American 
Meat Packers in Chicago, 9 August. In the course of his 
address Mr. Brown said: 


I wonder if you gentlemen in the meat-packing industry appreciate 
that thirty per cent of these children [of the Chicago public schools] 
really have to go without the meat that is necessary for their diet 
largely because of the prohibitive prices asked by the ‘outlaw’ butchers 
of America. That means in this city alone over 100,000 children whose 
physical condition might be improved by better methods of distributing 
the products you prepare. . . 1 believe the day will come when 
it will be practical for the great packers of this city and of other 
great cities of this country to establish retail markets whereby the poor 
people and the poor children can get the meat they need at reasonable 
prices. It is absolutely impossible for them to purchase this now, 
although they could purchase it if the meat was sold at a fair profit 
over the price that the packers now charge in their wholesale markets. 
Again I reiterate ‘there is no substitute for meat,’ and these un- 
developed, under-nourished future men and women are living proof of it. 


Mr. Brown is the head of the stockyard-organizations in 
Chicago, and is very closely allied with the big packers. His 
criticism of the retailer may not be particularly interesting to 
you, but his statement that over 100,000 Chicago school- 
children are victims of under-nourishment, because of eco- 
nomic conditions, is very important. I am, etc., 
Washington, D. C. J. A. WHitFrecp, 


AN APT QUOTATION. 


Sirs: Though our liberal friends last November de- 
clared the victory of Mr. Harding to be “a triumph of 
reaction” they, with brother Gompers and other labour 
“leaders,” continue to “look hopefully” towards Mr. Harding’s 
forthcoming conference on armament. Although long con- 
vinced that liberals are an incorrigible lot, I can not refrain 
from quoting for their edification the comment of Karl 
Liebknecht regarding a similar conference. After proving 
the causes of war to be economic the man whom the Kaiser 
imprisoned says in his book, ““Militarism’” (New York, 1917): 


All the alleged plans for disarmament are thus seen to be but 
foolery, phrase-making and attempts at deception. The fact that the 
Tsar was the chief originator of the comedy at the Hague puts the 
true stamp on all of them. Indeed, in our own days the bubble of 
an alleged English disarmament burst in a ridiculous fashion, Secretary 
for War Haldane, the alleged promoter of these intentions, came out 
in strong words as an opponent of each and every reduction of the 
active military forces and showed himself as a true military hotspur, 
whilst at the same time the Anglo-French military convention appeared 
above the horizon. Moreover, at the very hour when preparations 
were being made for the second ‘Peace Conference,’ Sweden in- 
creased her fleet, America and Japan saw their military budgets swell, 
the Clemenceau Government in France demanded an increase for the 
army, and the German people were treated by their Government to 
increased military demands which were greedily grasped at by our 
liberals. Such facts give us a measure of the naiveté displayed by the 
French Senator, d’Estournelles de Constant, a member of the Hague 
Tribunal, in an essay on the limitation of armaments. Indeed, in the 
imagination of this political dreamer it needs not even the proverbial 
swallow to make the summer of disarmament; a simple sparrow will do. 


Tam, etc., 


Cincmnati, Olio. ALFRED HENDERSON. 


CONCERNING MOLNAR’S “LILIOM.”’ 


Sirs: Mr. Pierre Loving’s spirited response to my letter in 
your issue of 3 August about New York’s dramatic critics 
sent me back to that epistle with some misgivings, only to 
find its validity quite unimpeached by his sprightly comment. 
Since he was evidently insensible to the specific points made 
therein, it would probably be fruitless to reason with him 
further; but your readers may be interested to consider one 
issue raised by him which has been rather vigorously debated 
in print by both reviewers and public, namely, the question as 
to whether Miss Eva Le Gallienne’s enunciation, in the Thea- 
tre Guild’s production of Molnar’s “Liliom,” is or is not too 
“fastidious too refined, too chaste, too aspiringly 
beautiful, in fact, to render the impression of the uncouth 
speech of a Hungarian servant-girl’ Mr. Loving maintains 
that “this is a matter of opinion,’ while the contrary theory 
would hold that sound critical judgment in such a case will 
rely more upon facts and logic than upon mere preference 
or prejudice. 

To the definite evidence and arguments in my earlier letter, 
may I now add another point or two with a view to carrying 
further my effort to reach a decision on this question by 
resorting to reason rather than to whim? That Molnar, then, 
conceived of Julie as a distinctly exceptional specimen of her 
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class seems readily susceptible of rational demonstration. If 
Miss Le Gallienne played Julie on the “uncouth servant-girl” 
level, there would be no relief or comedy in Marie; but that 
role was manifestly designed by the author to provide comic 
contrast and character-foil, Again, unless he had intended to 
depict Julie as endowed with spiritual superiority and unusual 
sensitiveness, why did he write the opening scene, in which she 
stands up to Mrs. Muskrat and Liliom while Marie flinches, 
and above all, that crowning scene of her prolonged martyrdom 
beside the dead body, when her isolating difference from all 
the other characters furnishes the whole tragedy? I am, etc., 
Ogunquit, Maine. LAWRENCE Mason, 


THE END OF THE WAR (OFFICIAL). 


Sirs: To-day, 26 August, 1921, the newspapers emblazon 
across their front pages the glad tidings of peace on earth 
between the Governments of the United States and Germany, 
and good will among the men who hold jobs in the offices of 
those same Governments. Strangely enough, about the city | 
have come across nothing in the way of public celebrations 
to mark the gratitude of the populace to its rulers for their 
great achievement. Indeed, the general attitude of bored in- 
difference seems to be very similar to that which I understand 
marked in England the receipt of the news that the date of 
the termination of the war would be 1 September—and in 
that connexion I am tempted to ask whether you have seen 
Lucio’s delightful verses “Aprés la Guerre” which were 
published in the Manchester Guardian the other day: 


And will there be bands and bonfires? 
And will there be buns and milk? 

And joyous expressions and public processions, 
And bunting and banners of silk? 

Will all the ex-sodgers assemble, 
All privately thanking their stars 

That this calculation was not ‘the duration’ 
As reckoned by Tommies and Tars? 


No, nothing like that will be noted— 
The day will have moments of joy, 
But joy that’s official and rather judicial 
And not for the vulgar polloi. 
Discreet and genteel the rejoicing, 
With jests of a dignified shape— 
The pundits who tell ’em will write them on vellum 
And bind them all up with red tape. 


Away in some office in Whitehall 
The pundits will gravely await 

The due presentation of some proclamation, 
The which they will witness and date; 


And then they'll lean back on their divans 
(Nay, even self-righteously sprawl), 
And ejaculate, ‘Ah! To us the éclat— 
We finished the war after all!’ 
I am, etc., 


BoGe 


THE TROUBLE AMONG THE MUSICIANS. 


Sirs: I trust that you will be willing to grant me a little 
space in which to record briefly the situation that has arisen 
out of the lockout of musicians from the motion-picture and 
vaudeville houses of New York. 

Owing to a disagreement of a more or less political charac- 
ter between the board of directors of the Musicians’ Mutual 
Protective Union (affiliated with the American lederation of 
Musicians), and the President of the Federation, there have 
been a number of factional disputes which culminated recently 
in the suspension of the M. M. P. U. from the Federation on 
charges which are, to say the least, unjust. The Managers’ 
Association, controlling most of the vaudeville and motion- 
picture houses in New York, quickly took advantage of the 
split between the two labour-groups, and summarily abrogated 
its contracts with the M. M. P. U. by giving all the musicians 
employed in its houses two weeks’ notice of a twenty-per-cent 
reduction in wages. The existing wages, which were only 
last year raised to an amount approaching fair compensation, 
are apportioned as follows: In the five principal moving- 
picture theatres, $74 weekly; in vaudeville and motion-picture 
houses where a smaller admission is charged, from $56 down to 
$49 weekly. It may thus be seen that with a twenty-per-cent 
reduction in force the musicians in the majority of houses 
would receive from $47 to $40 weekly. For this beggarly 
amount they would be giving services of from six to six and 
one-half hours daily, Sundays included, plus one or two 
rehearsals. Needless to say, the playing is continuous and 
extremely exhausting, and in addition, the routine in these 
theatres requires a considerable amount of skill and endurance. 

The sentiment of the musicians involved was overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of a stand against this injustice. Therefore, 
at the expiration of the two weeks’ notice the musicians 
walked out almost to a man, including a great majority of 
the leaders. : 
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Thus, contrary to common report, the board of directors of 
the M. M. P. U. has the solid support of the men who are 
locked out, and it is now working night and day for the 
principles involved. Among its activities has been the forma- 
tion of an orchestra of 300 men from the five leading moving- 
picture houses, augmented by some of the best artists in New 
York. The Lexington Opera House has been engaged and 
there for a period of weeks the orchestra will give concerts 
of symphonic music every night at popular prices, the pro- 
ceeds to go to a fund for the relief of the locked-out men 
and their families. The first of these concerts, Sunday 
evening, 21 August, proved a great success. The theatre was 
practically sold out and much enthusiasm greeted this first 
notable enterprise of the musicians in their own behali. 
I am, etc., 


New York City. Aran Lrycotn LANGLEY. 


“MAHATMA GANDHIS BOYCOTT.” 


Sms: I shall be obliged if you will extend to me the hos- 
pitality of your columns to expose the exaggerated statements 
made by Mr. Roy in his article entitled “Mahatma Gandhi's 
Boycott” in your issue of 10 August. Let me take Mr. 
Roy’s statements seriafim and prove that most of them con- 
tain half-truths or no truths at all. He says: “In response 
to a national appeal about 30,000 men and women have returned 
to the British Government their titles and badges and medals 
of honour.” I challenge Mr. Roy to prove this statement. 
I maintain on the contrary that those who have renounced 
their titles, etc., could be counted on one’s fingers. On the 
other hand, the number of those Indians who have accepted 
the badges of honour from the British Government after the 
inauguration of the non-codperation-movement runs into hun- 
dreds. Let Mr. Roy read the Honours Lists issued by the 
British Government on last New Year’s Day and on the 
King’s Birthday. 

“Hundreds of candidates who stood for elections in the 
so-called Reformed Councils, created by the Home Rule Act, 
withdrew their candidacy,” is another statement which is 
absolutely false. The White Paper recently issued by the 
India Office and presented to Parliament shows the results 
of the first elections to the Indian Legislature and the Pro- 
visional Legislative Councils constituted by the Government 
of India Act of 1919. The facts connected with the elec- 
tions are summarized thus: Taking the ten legislative bodies 
collectively (two chambers of the Indian Legislature and 
eight provincial councils) there were 774 seats to be filled 
by election, and for these there were 1,957 candidates. There 
were contested elections for 535 of the 774 seats, and ior 
these 535 seats 1,718 candidates were forthcoming—an aver- 
age of over three per seat, though in some constituencies as 
many as twelve candidates stood for one seat. For only 
about half a dozen of the 774 seats was there no candidate 
nominated in the first instance, and all of these have since 
been filled by bye-elections. Coming to the electors it is 
stated in the White Paper that “the percentages of votes 
polled in contested elections was on the whole remarkably 
high.” It is further pointed out that “the general average 
of rural votes . . is considerably higher than was com- 
monly anticipated, having regard to their previous almost 
total inexperience of elections in general and to the not in- 
considerable distances which had frequently to be traversed 
between the voters’ home and the polling-station.” 

Mr. Roy avers that “thousands of lawyers of eminence 
have given up their practice in the British courts.” I chal- 
lenge him to prove this assertion by facts or figures. I 
maintain that very few lawyers have obeyed Mr. Gandhi's 
summons. Let me quote the figures from a memorandum laid 
on the table of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi by the 
British Government during its last sessions. “The number 
of those lawyers who had suspended practice in pursuance 
of the resolution of the Nagpur Congress resolution was as 
follows: Madras none, Bombay twenty-three, Bengal nine, 
United Provinces five, Punjab seventeen, Burma none, Bihar 
and Orissa thirteen, and Central Provinces thirty.” More- 
over, the law-classes connected with the various universities 
in India are filled to overflowing with Indian students. 

Incorrect also is the statement made by Mr. Roy that hun- 
dreds of thousands of students have ceased to attend the 
Government’s educational institutions. It is true that in the 
first burst of enthusiasm for the non-codperation-movement 
numbers of immature and inexperienced youths in certain 
parts of India were carried off their feet and left their 
schools and colleges, but they soon discovered their mistake 
and returned, penitent and humble, to India’s only abode of 
learning, for the promised National Educational Institutions 


failed to spring up overnight. In the above-mentioned memo- 
randum the number of students who had withdrawn from 
Government Colleges was as follows: Madras 40, Bengal 115, 
United Provinces 304, Punjab 25, Burma 309, Bihar and 
Orissa 108, Central Provinces 155, Delhi 22. The figures 
for the Bombay Presidency, corrected to 25 March, were: 
from Government colleges 220, from aided colleges 372. 
The best evidence of the failure of the four planks in the 
programme of the non-codperation-movement mentioned by 
Mr. Roy is given by Mr. Gandhi himself in his Young 
India, in the pages of which he has deplored the failure of 
the movement and has tried to explain it away. Mr. Gandhi 
has been forced to adopt other ways and means to achieve 
his swaray (self-government) within a year, ten months of 
which have already rolled away. In the meantime, Mr. 
Gandhi has frankly expressed his desire to accept the Do- 
minion form of self-government within the British Empire. 
At an informal conference with the Parsis of Bombay, held 
in the month of June, 1921, he was asked whether he would 
accept a Dominion form of self-government and his un- 
hesitating reply was “Yes.” I am, etc., 
New York City. Rustom RuSTOMJEE. 


BOOKS. 
THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 


Tue elder and surviving brother of the alchemist is 
the type of metaphysician who dominates the great 
tradition of philosophy in Europe. Like the alchemist, 
this type of metaphysician is engaged upon the pur- 
veyance of a philosopher’s stone which shall turn the 
baser metal of Appearance into the gold of Reality. 
“Appearance” is what science knows and the daily 
life undergoes; it is the overt stuff of our quotidian 
adventure from six-o’clock whistle to curfew. “Real- 
ity” is what religion believes in and metaphysics 
argues about; it is the land of heart’s desire, the 
residence and playground of goodness and truth and 
beauty, of God and freedom and immortality, of unity 
and eternity, of all frustrated hopes realized and all 
hungry aspirations satisfied. That always and ever, the 
philosopher’s stone has turned out to be a gold brick, 
has been no deterrent to the enterprise. 

Each generation of the metaphysicians who belong to 
the great tradition argues reality in a different way, es- 
tablishes it as a different nature, according to social cir- 
cumstance, economic competency, scientific knowledge. 
In Aristotle’s day it derived its character from the 
otiose self-sufficiency of the intellect of a leisured — 
aristocracy, living on slave-labour; in the time of St. 
Augustine and that of the whole apostolic succession, 
Reality took its character from the hungry passion of 
military and religious oligarchies lacking the material 
of comfort and the substance of knowledge; in later 
days, the days of Bacon and Descartes, of Spinoza and 
Leibnitz, of Locke and Berkeley and Hume, it derived — 
from the necessities of these same oligarchies when 
confronted with democratic sentiment rising out of © 
new industrial technologies, commercial adventures 
and, most particularly, positive knowledge in the phy- 
sical sciences. The romanticist interlude which over- 
arched the French Revolution did not interrupt this — 
trend: it merely confirmed it. It set the world of 
heart’s desire in the heart itself, and made of the heart 
a metaphysical ego of whose eternal freedom the 
verse of science was but a spontaneous and playful p 
jection. Romanticism transmuted science by absorbing 
it, where its predecessors had simply denied or refuted 
it. 2 

During the last two generations, the point of the 
metaphysicians’ attack has been “Evolution,” and 1 
the metaphysicians’ alone. Everybody’s. The data o 
the physical sciences could be managed easily enough 
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By making them episodes in the mutant adventures of 
immutable spirit, autonomous life could be denied them 
and such life as willy nilly, they exhibited, could be 
treated as the mere staining of the white radiance of 
eternity by itself; a secondary, not a primary thing; an 
appearance, not a reality. But the ever-developing mass 
of positive knowledge which is summed up in the term 
“evolution” has been, somehow, a different case. It 
gave circumstantial and verifiable specifications con- 
cerning the origin of man, his powers, his faculties, his 
place in nature. It placed him as inexorably as ever 
geometer placed a line by the specification of points; 
and the anthropocentric egotism of men did not like this 
at all. Its defenders began by attacking evolution. 
First they denounced it. Then they refuted it by 
dialectic. Then they acknowledged it but denied its 
pertinence to their reality. Then they patronized it, 
and gave it the job of handmaiden to their reality. 
When Drummond confronted Darwin’s “Descent of 
Man” with his own “Ascent of Man,” there was a real 
turning of the trick, an effective restoration of the 
deposed paragon among creatures to his paramountcy, 
a kind of scientific justification for the anthropocentric 
optimism which identifies last things with best things, 
and moral excellence with present conditions. ‘“Evolu- 
tion” became converted from a doctrine of depresssion 
which must be refuted, into a gospel of exaltation which 
could justify any semblance of aspiration. It became, 
and it has remained, the latest and most fashionable 
synonym for Providence, the omnisolvent of problems 
and the guarantee of a happy destiny for mankind. 

This perversion of “appearance” into reality could 
not, of course, be accomplished without considerable 
violence to the integrity of the data from the evolu- 
tionary sciences themselves; without ignoring their 
actual implications; without sliding over difficulties of 
record and argument; without adducing inferences that 
did not belong. Except in the case of Driesch, there was 
a comprehensive ignoring, among evolutionary philoso- 
phies in line with the great tradition, of the great and 
growing body of facts which the plodding scientists in 
field and laboratory were bringing to light and to 
relevancy. All could not be well for the traditional 
metaphysician so long as facts were unsubdued and 
their bearing not rendered innocuous. 

It is the great advantage of M. Bergson to seem to 
have accomplished just this thing. It is the cause of 
his vogue and the source of his influence. The aim of 
his argument is the old one of the tradition—the con- 
firmation to human hopes of spirit, freedom, goodness 
and beauty in eternal life, and the confirmation by 
means of the contemporary terms of cosmic insurance: 
Evolution, Creative Evolution. He makes his argu- 
ment neither by ignoring nor slurring the facts of 
biology, but by studying them, analysing them at great 
length, and insisting that their testimony is the assur- 
ance, not the defeat, of these hopes of man. In his 
latest volume, “Mind Energy,’” which is a collection of 
occasional essays, seven in number, concerning topics 
as various as psychical research, dreams, false recog- 
nition, life and consciousness—he recapitulates and to 
some extent advances the doctrines of his earlier works. 

These doctrines are in substance as follows. The 
ultimate reality is of the same stuff as the consciousness 
of man. It is God, mind-energy (énergie spirituelle). 
It manifests itself in two ways, reciprocally the inver- 
sion of one another. One of these ways we call activity, 
duration, time, life, mind, consciousness. The other of 


1“Mind Energy.” Henri Bergson. Translated by H. Wilder Carr, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 


these ways we call matter, space, geometry. The first 
is characterized by being at one and the same time both 
a unity and a multiplicity. It is composed of many 
parts, which are different and individual, yet are not 
distinct from and external to one another: they in- 
terpenetrate, and in such a way that they constitute a 
continuity of difference without discreteness. They can 
not be added, so that mind is not subject to measure- 
ment or any form of quantitative treatment. In human 
life mind is most explicit as memory. Matter is the 
opposite of all this. It is a multiplicity without unity, 
made all of parts, each of which, like the points of 
space, is external to the other, is discrete, and discon- 
tinuous. There is no activity, no movement in it. Its 
ultimate limit is space, geometry, the complete cessa- 
tion of movement. 

The history of the universe is the epic drama of the 
encounter of these opposites—of “freedom inserting 
itself within necessity, turning it to its profit.” It is an 
evolution, a creative evolution in which spirit, mind, 
the élan vital encounters the inertia and obstruction of 
space and matter, and slowly and oiten painfully and 
at great cost, overcomes it, and attains to its own free- 
dom. The record of this encounter is to be observed in 
biological evolution. In one field, among plants, in the 
halting and suspension of life by matter: in another, 
among insects, in the attainment of a certain ireedom 
from matter through instinct: in a third, among 
animals, the attainment of a still greater degree of 
freedom through movement and intuition. To the 
generation and mutation of these divergent forms of 
life, matter contributes nothing but inertia, resistance, 
and a certain infection of materiality. The work, which 
is evolution, is all performed by life which gathers, 
shapes and orders the elements of living bodies into 
their particular figures and conformations; does so 
without touching them, by a sort of magical persuasion, 
by an “insinuation” of itself. This does not, however, 
eliminate the qualities of matter. These express them- 
selves in the living organism in various ways. Man, 
particularly, exhibits his dual origin by the attributes of 
instinct and intuition, whereby he knows spirit, and of 
intellect, whereby he knows matter. Man is the up- 
shot, the most successful achievement of evolution, for 
in man mind-energy has created an agency whereby it 
frees itself from the restrictions of matter and comes 
completely to its own true and real and immortal self. 

Each essay in the book recapitulates the how of 
this self-liberation, and makes it the substance or basis 
of the special argument involved. The how lies in the 
relation of body to mind, of memory to brain. The 
brain, M. Bergson keeps reiterating, is the mind’s in- 
strument of action. It neither creates consciousness 
nor controls it; it is simply a channel whereby con- 
sciousness focuses itself upon the material world, and 
bends it to its uses. Diseases of the brain are not dis- 
eases of mind; they are defects in the transmitting in- 
strument, not in the transmitting power. In con- 
sciousness nothing is forgotten, everything is stored up. 
The relations of its “go” or élan to the brain are like 
the relations of the words of a sentence to its meaning. 
The many visible words carry a single invisible mean- 
ing. The whole meaning overflows each word on all 
sides. It is independent of any particular word, for 
each word has its synonyms. Each merely designates 
or transmits the meaning, but does not create it. On 
the contrary, the meaning determines the word. So 
with consciousness and the brain. The “facts” of their 
relationship 
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lead us [says M. Bergson] to regard the mental life as much 
more vast than the cerebral life, [and] survival becomes so 
probable that the burden of proof comes to lie on him who 
denies it rather than on him who affirms it; for the one and 
only reason we can have for believing in an extinction of con- 
sciousness after death is that we see the body become disor- 
ganized; and this reason has no longer any value, if the in- 
dependence of almost the totality of consciousness in regard to 
the body is also a fact of experience. [Since, thus,] preserva- 
tion and even intensification of personality are not only possi- 
ble but even probable after the disintegration of the body, 
shall we not suspect that, in its passage through the matter 
which it finds here, consciousness is tempering itself like steel 
and preparing itself for a more efficient action, for an in- 
tenser life? That life . . is a life of striving, a need of 
invention, a creative evolution: to it each of us might come 
by the play of moral forces alone, taking our place on the 
moral plane to which in this life the quality and quantity of 
our effort had already virtually raised us, as the balloon set 
free takes the position in the air which its density assigns it. 


In these passages and many others, the Bergsonian 
aid and comfort to those who want to remain alive 
after they are dead is considerably increased. There is 
a positive if cautious advance made over the timid hint 
in “Creative Evolution.” It is effected, not so much by 
the cogency of the argument, as by its emotional 
relevancy and the characteristic Bergsonian technique 
of persuasion. “Life,” says M. Bergson, “proceeds by 
insinuating,” and he himself proceeds as he says life 
does—a personification here, an illicit process there, 
an analogy or a trope elsewhere, a rhetorical question, to 
which fear or hope has a preordained answer, every- 
where, until the implications of fact are entirely dis- 
placed by the implications of feeling and the concrete 
realities of the biological sciences are converted into the 
compensatory illusions of this anti-scientific philoso- 
pher, for whom nothing can be real unless it is as he 
desires it, and who so cleaves to illusion as his most 
precious reality. M. Bergson turns the trick more subt- 
ly than did his ancestors in the philosophic tradition 
whose true son he is; but it is the same old magic, 
nevertheless, that he uses. He de-realizes nature so that 
he may supernaturalize man. It is an old trick, and an 
old magic, only the instrument with which it is accom- 
plished is different, as in each generation it must be. 
To-day it is called “Creative Evolution.” What will it 
be called to-morrow? H. M. Kaien. 


AN ITALIAN LOOKS AT THE WORLD. 


Or the younger writers of fiction Signor Alfredo Pan- 
zini is to-day one of the most talked about in Italy, 
where his whimsically reflective narratives, “La lanterna 
di Diogene,’ “Santippe,’ and “Il viaggio di un povero 
letterato,” have delighted, irritated, or more often per- 
haps fascinated a widening circle of readers. The same 
provocative quality marks his recent novels,’ “Io cerco 
moglie’ and “Il mondo é rotondo,” written in the shadow 
of war and of war's effects and mirroring in queer zig- 
zag lines our present topsy-turvy world. Signor Panzini’s 
attitude towards this strange new world is evidently in 
course of evolution and these two books represent dis- 
tinct phases of the process. 

“To cerco moglie’ (I’m Looking for a Wife) was 
written, the preface says, as a relief from the gloom of 
war. This desired escape Signor Panzini effects by re- 
treating into a perennial Latin comic type: “Cavalier 
Ginetto Sconer, a fresh-coloured face emanating mind 
and courage; a good sound head of hair, sound teeth, 
sound all over, through and through. That’s me!” He 
is own cousin to le bourgeois gentilhomme, this bouncing 
middle-aged manufacturer of cosmetics, with his draw- 
ing-room “stile Louis Kenz,;’ his shiny limousine, and 
his obsession, now that he has made his pile, to found a 


+“To cerco moglie.”’ ‘Il mondo é rotondo.” Alfredo Panzini. 
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family. As the title indicates, the book is ostensibly the 
account of his search for the necessary means to this 
end. Actually, however, this plot of the quest, with its 
chance for wide adventure, is a mere device for bringing 
the hero face to face with characters representing various 
“radical” movements of to-day. Exponents of the class- 
struggle, of Freudian psychology, of “expressionistic’” art 
meet his astonished gaze. Contemporary woman, porten- 
tous amid these phenomena, bursts on him in a series 
of farcical adventures. The book’s humour lies in the 
portrayal of these ultra-modern types, in caricature, as 
through the eyes of Sconer the practical bourgeois. 
One seems to feel Signor Panzini’s relief in being able 
to rest on this permanent racial type, and make of it a 
vantage ground for turning the portents of our changing 
world into a fantasy. 

With the second book we pass into a different air, re- 
moved by a wide interval from the jocund sunlight of 
“To cerco moglie.” “Il mondo é rotondo” (The World Is 
Round) is offered to the memory of a young friend of 
the author’s and to other victims of the war, whose 
deaths, in Signor Panzini’s words, seem ever nobler as 
Italy seems either not to remember or not to value their 
sacrifice. The book, for all its surface humour, shares 
this elegiac mood, and the contrast between it and the 
earlier work is the more striking because it is modelled 
in part on the same pattern, the itinerent adventure story. 
The experiences appear as those of the gentle, elderly 
Italian professor, Beatus Renatus, on his tour of school- 
inspection and later at home. Inevitably, however, one 
feels that the narrative is a chapter of spiritual auto- 
biography, and the first half, the journey, the record of 
a moral pilgrimage of disillusion. Scenes and characters, 
while losing none of their vivid immediacy, are magnified 
into symbols. War-time Italy mirrors itself in Beatus’s 
spirit as the image of a whole world in swift process of 
dissolution. In the Roman ruins baking in the sun he 
sees the approaching fate of our own civilization; in a 
company of youthful conscripts filing beneath a grimly 
enduring statue of Julius Cesar, the negation of all 
human progress. 

Here again, in the very absoluteness of this pessimis- 
tic formula, one seems to see Signor Panzini seeking a 
stable and permanent refuge from a world in flux. An 
imperfect refuge he finds it, however. Beneath the fatal- 
istic flow of his earlier chapters a deeper, questioning 
sound is sometimes heard. It emerges, for instance, in 
the account of the disabled soldier stoically mounting 
guard over the unspeakable pleasures of his comrades, 
where one hears breaking through the tone of philosophic 
detachment, a note of seva indignatio. Suddenly, midway 
in the book, this undercurrent of feeling rises irresistibly 
to the surface. The break in mood is reflected in the 
structure, the adventure-form changing abruptly to a 
loose plot centring in Beatus’s household. Here the 
author, unable longer to reduce present-day portents to 
absurdity or to the terms of a despairing formula, turns to 
face them as problems. His immediate reaction is an 
ethical one. Its violence appears in his portrayal of 
characters symbolizing the moral disintegration of our 
time. Starkly in brutal figure and language he presents 
the servant, Scolastica, her degradation mercilessly bared 
by his flashes of humour. Satire more delicate, but as 
cruel, points his pictures of the classes who have fat- 
tened on the recent blood-madness. 

When Signor Panzini comes to picturing the other 
side, however, the innocent victims of the moral cata- 
clysm, he passes into a realm of feeling far beyond 
humour. Here, as in the incident of Scolastica’s baby 
dying horribly in war-famished Italy, we see Signor 
Panzini brooding over the tragedy of our times with 
intensity that finds no expression but in an anguished 
cry. What hope can there be for such a world? he seems 
to ask. The answer is suggested by the character of the 
Signora Alice, a humble type of the Christian virtues 
who enters halfway through the story and remains its 
presiding genius to the close. To her Beatus turns for 
support in his disillusion and to her he addresses his 
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supreme reflection. “Believe me, goodness is a lyric... . 
It is the one great lyric!” 

On this note of simple affirmation the book closes. One 
wonders, what will be Signor Panzini’s final solution to 
the enigma of our times. Perhaps he will avoid one. Or 
will he swing the full circle? Is it possible that the 
sophisticated, scofing Panzini of “Io cerco moglie” will 
some day startle everybody as Signor Giovanni Papini 
did recently in his “Storia di Cristo,” by professing orth- 
odox Christianity? Who knows? Verily the world is 
round. 

Heien Rose Batre. 


ANATOMIZING THE MUSES. 


To talk of progress in art is of course to talk nonsense; 
to talk of progress in criticism is quite a different matter. 
The collection of essays by Dr. Sirén entitled “Essentials 
in Art’ is clearly a case in point, reflecting as it does 
many of the ideas that have been forming during recent 
years, though it is something more than a mirror, for 
Dr. Sirén adds something himself to the ideas that he 
sets down. Naturally it is Dr. Sirén’s more original con- 
tributions like his chapter on “The Importance of the 
Antique to Donatello” which will do most to give him 
a place among the critics, for here his patient research 
adds new data and furnishes concrete evidence on which 
to base a better understanding of the Renaissance. Simi- 
larly, in “A Late Gothic Poet of Line,’ he disengages 
from the confusion of the past the works of a minor 
painter of indubitable charm and so helps us at least to 
see our patrimony more clearly, if it may not be said 
that he enriches it. Such essays as these are of the kind 
that the specialists have been writing for the last fifty 
years, and they find their way into a book for lay readers 
only when accompanied by writings of more general in- 
terest. 

In the present volume it is the three essays on the un- 
derlying philosophy of art that are most accessible to 
the majority of people, whose fund of experience will 
not permit them to examine the critic’s investigation of 
the early artists. It is in these chapters that we see 
Criticism as a science, added to from age to age, its 
errors pruned away as more knowledge is adduced, bring- 
ing later confirmation as to the insight of its masters, 
like Alberti and Leonardo, whom Dr. Sirén quotes at 
some length. To what extent were these earlier masters 
mirrors for the ideas of their time, to what extent were 
they the makers of those ideas? Certainly they took much 
from their forerunners and contemporaries, yet with them 
there is a definiteness of expression, a ring of conviction 
that comes of ideas that have been completely assimilated 
by brains of proved creative quality. 

This is the note that one would wish to see more 
strongly emphasized by Dr. Sirén. His essays are solid 
and clear but as one reads them one thinks of the talk 
that is current in our galleries and studios, the anatomiz- 
ing of art that our critical age has been carrying on with 
more and more insistence. If it is desirable to have a 
report oi these investigations made in the scholarly form 
in which they appear in this book, one misses the fus- 
ing fire, the faculty of handing on to the reader an im- 
pression of great works of art in their essential char- 
acter as things of joy. Still, there are many kinds of 
tools that have their use to the bewildered seeker as he 
hacks his way through the thicket that surrounds the 
Dornréschen of art, and it must be said that Dr. Sirén 
successfully attacks some troublesome problems in his 
Opening essay. Doubtless his patient exposition of the 
ideas that recent decades have made accessible, his dis- 
pelling of the popular misconception that the thing as 
seen is the thing as known will cause many a reader 
of his instructive pages to look at works of art with 
clearer eyes. 

As he approaches the art of the Orient, Dr. Sirén 
finds inyaluable confirmation of the philosophy that has 
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been evolving out of the recent study of Occidental art. 
No reader of Mr. Clive Bell’s volume is unaware of the 
importance that is now assigned to Byzantine spirituality 
in the attainment of the supreme esthetic values of the 
art of Ravenna and the other capitals of the period. 
Using different means of approach, the Chinese reach a 
conception that is in accordance with the deepest intui- 
tions of reality and life that our own race has produced. 
Whether Europe has not, however, given the more pro- 
found and inclusive statement of our philosophy of life 
is a question upon which many of his readers will differ 
from Dr. Sirén. One feels that the study which the 
author gave to Giotto and Leonardo for his volumes on 
those masters should have been a safeguard against the 
writing of the final sentence in his essay on “Rhythm and 
Form” in the present volume in which he says that the 
Chinese artist “withdrew himself from his lower con- 
sciousness, from subservience to the forms of nature, 
through a process of abstraction which indeed to some 
extent is operative in all artistic creation, but which js 
carried much further in Chinese art than in that of the 
Western nations.” 

The preface tells us that this essay is the latest in the 
collection and comes nearest to being an expression of 
Dr. Sirén’s present conceptions. It will be interesting 
to see whether, in the light of his new ideas of the inner 
significance of art derived from the study of the Orient, 
the author will not attempt to make a revaluation of the 
Occident which will show that Western art is at least 
as fully informed by abstract qualities as is the art of 
the Orient. 

WALTER Pacu. 


A HERETIC AMONG THE CRITICS. 


In his latest volume, the author of “The Critical Atti- 
tude” has ranged himself definitely amongst the un- 
orthodox critics of contemporary literature, whose work 
bears the same relation to that of their decorous colleagues 
as the activities of an untrained diplomat to the practice 
of the orthodox school of diplomacy. The impersonal, 
academic manner, which so often is a mere cloak for 
log-rolling and the defence of personal interests, is en- 
tirely lacking in the writings of these heretics of whom 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer is the doyen. “Thus to Revisit” 
has, therefore, incurred some of that obloquy of which 
Mr. Ezra Pound has for years borne the brunt, and 
which was visited upon Mr. Douglas Goldring not so long 
ago, when he defied the cliques by publishing “Reputa- 
tions.” In that ingenuous tome, it may be remembered, 
Mr. Goldring related some of his experiences as the 
youthful assistant of Mr. Hueffer, when the latter 
launched the English Review. During the brief period 
of that great adventure England had a really first-class 
literary review, in which the lambs of tradition lay peace- 
fully beside the wolves of the younger generation, about 
whom Mr. Hueffer now writes so generously. Over 
here, where the English caste-system in social and intellec- 
tual life is in mere embryo, it may be rather difficult to 
appreciate the virtue in Mr. Hueffer which enables him to 
champion Meredith and James and Conrad as well as 
Mr iF. S: Fimt,~"“Hy DD.” and? Mr 22S, Eliot.- To anyone 
accustomed to the amazingly organized hierarchy of Lon- 
don literary life, this catholicism is little short of mar- 
vellous. 

One of the most typical instances of the divergence 
between the orthodox and the unorthodox schools of 
criticism in England is furnished by the account in this 
volume of Henry James. Mr. Hueffer was well acquainted 
with “Henrietta Maria,” but he does not find it necessary 
to speak of him in that tone of holy ritual which was 
characteristic of almost every commentator, when the 
publication of the James letters gave the public a peep 
into that spinster’s parlour, where our expatriate friend so 
assiduously arranged his antimacassars. The correspond- 
ence of Henry James was a painful revelation of what 
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can happen to a transplanted snob, who never recovered 
from the shock of being admitted into “the best” English 
society. Now Mr. Hueffer, who has certainly no ani- 
mosity against James, shows him as a man who actually 
despised Flaubert because “he opened his own door in 
his dressing-gown,” and was not fashionable in his 
adulteries, like Maupassant. “Flaubert he hated with a 
lasting, deep rancour. Flaubert had once abused him 
unmercifully—over a point in the style of Prosper Meri- 
mée, of all people in the world.” This story throws more 
light on the letters and personality of Henry James than 
all the hero-worshipping reminiscences of the idolators of 
good form, whose cult is here carried to the excess of 
which only the proselyte is capable. The expected trait 
of this type is also recorded by Mr. Hueffer when he says: 
“T have heard him be—to simple and quite unpreten- 
tious people—more diabolically blighting than it was quite 
decent for a man to be.” Thus, while paying tribute to 
the qualities of Henry James, the critic has not failed to 
give a candid impression of a personality obscured, to a 
large extent, by a protective mask of mannerisms, and by 
the conspiracy of laudation which his death has provoked 
amongst the majority of those who knew him. 

Indiscretion is the essence of these garrulous reflections, 
which have been solemnly criticized for their lack of 
style. But Mr. Hueffer does not, I fancy, rely upon this 
book to establish a reputation which rests upon more 
serious accomplishment. These are the diversions and 
confessions of one whom the practice of letters has neither 
tired nor intimidated. Mr. Hueffer is not hidebound, 
for an important section of the volume is devoted to an 
enthusiastic and effective plea for the writers of the 
younger generation, more especially the Imagist group, 
to whom he extended practical, editorial encouragement 
when he could. He is not frightened into acquiescence 
in the fictions of the London world of letters. 

In spite of the plaints which arise in this country con- 
cerning the liberty of the press, it has always seemed 
to me that in America literary criticism, at least, has a 
freedom unknown in England. For a decade or more Mr. 
H. L. Mencken has been writing articles on current litera- 
ture fifty times more savage in their contempt for bad 
work than those which during a brief period sufficed to 
deprive a certain London weekly of books for review. In 
this connexion, Mr. Hueffer’s comment is most illuminat- 
ing. He points out that the periodical press has had 
vast sums of money invested in it and, therefore, “will 
not willingly let a taste for more permanent letters filter 
through to a public that would then appraise more justly 
the periodical press.” Then he says: 

I saw the other day a letter from a very old firm of publishers 
to a writer who, in a preface, had said something contemptuous 
about the compiler of an anthology of the ’sixties. They had 
commissioned the new preface—it was not for that particular 
anthology—and they wrote seriously and with pain. They 
asked the writer how he could expect them to publish his 
sneer. They had thousands of pounds invested in plates for 
the anthology; they made a yearly profit of several thousand 


pounds from this investment. And they had duties to their 
shareholders. 


Lest the innocent may say that this is an isolated case, 
let me quote Mr. Hueffer’s own experience: 

I myself once had a preface ‘turned down’ by a reputable 
firm. I had written it for nothing to oblige some one. In the 
course of it I had occasion to praise highly the work of a 
writer who was published by another firm. The active 
partner of this firm told me—with a great deal of fury—that 
I must be a fool if I thought he was going to help praise the 
wares of a brother tradesman! 

This sort of thing has a vital significance in this candid 
narrative of the blight which has overtaken English 
literature. The war swept away the best of the younger 
generation who had begun to turn in a new direction, 
and now Mr. Hueffer sees the neo-academnicists in con- 
trol. He has drawn a delightful caricature of the typical 
academic critic of the hour, in which are combined the 
traits of a couple of the most influential of the minor 
pundits. Mr. Hueffer’s readers, I suspect, will easily 
identify the types, even though Mr. Hueffer may not 


have consciously described any particular individual. 
Granted their control of several important organs of 
literary opinion and their influence with publishers, it is 
easy to understand why nothing creative is coming from 
a soil so tilled. The Imagist movement was largely Ameri- 
can, the Irish writers have been more and more aloot from 
English influences and traditions, and the few isolated 
individuals who seriously matter, like Mr. James Joyce or 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, have had to fight the indifference of 
the crowd and the professional and commercial jealousy 
of the entrenched coteries. 

“Thus to Revisit” is, therefore, a book which should 
have a special interest for American readers—and 
writers, too; for, in spite of the evidence of growth and 
development on this side of the Atlantic and of sterility 
and retrogression on the other, the East still has too 
great a glamour for eyes that turn ever toward Europe. 
It is, no doubt, interesting to “do” the literary monuments 
and ruins of Europe, but the undertaking should be re- 
garded essentially as a pastime, as the enjoyment of a spec- 
tacle. The real work of the artist in this country is here 
at home where, in the face of difficulties demanding con- 
stant reinforcements for the attacking ranks, a perceptible 
advance is being made towards the creation of a national 
art and literature. Ernest Boyp. 


WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY? 


“La sociologie nest que V’histoire bien comprise” said 
Fustel de Coulanges, the French historian, and rightly 
interpreted, his saying comprehends every reasonable 
definition of sociology. Men study history from different 
points of view and generally with one special interest 
predominant over the rest. There are some who seek 
out primarily the significant and dramatic events of 
human experience; others, more philosophical, search 
chiefly for the meaning of human experience or for the 
causes which have determined its course, its success, and 
its failure; still others, more practical, search the records 
of the past for guidance in the solution of present-day 
problems. But it is the impulse to understand and to 
interpret the experiences which history records which 
is the inspiration of the sociologist. 

In America the study of sociology has had an instrue- 
tive history. While in certain other countries it has 
been difficult, even impossible to establish university 
chairs for the systematic teaching of the science—in 
Germany, for instance, the question is still being 
discussed—the universities of this country nearly all 
offer elaborate courses in what they do not hesitate to 
call sociology. Measured by that standard, sociology 
may be said to be almost an exclusively American science. 
Moreover, contributions by American scholars to the 
literature of the subject have been both voluminous and 
of a high quality. Nevertheless, the consensus of 
opinion among intelligent people seems to be in general 
agreement with the views expressed by Professor T. N. 
Carver, of Harvard University, in an article in a recent — 
issue (November, 1920), of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. 


There are at present [says Professor Carver] almost as 
many systems of sociology as there are teachers in the field 
who are capable of systematizing their ideas. What soci- 
ology will ultimately become it is still, after a full genera- 
tion of university teaching, impossible to predict. It will 
probably depend upon who produces the first treatise with 
sufficient mastery of facts, logical consistency, and system- 
atic balance to dominate the minds of a large number of 
students. Spencer’s monumental treatise probably comes 
nearer reaching that mark than any other; but it r 
counter to the drift of opinion among the emotional devotees - 
of the sociological cult, and has not won a mastery over 
their minds. Almost the only general statement that 
can make regarding sociology as actually taught in schools 
and expounded in treatises is that it is a refuge for all those 
who revolt against the cold, unemotional reasoning of the 
dominant school of economists, and who turn to sociology. 
as a means of finding quasi-scientific labels for their senti-— 
mental whims. Most recent treatises on the subject consist 
mainly, therefore, of a new set of terms for old and 
subjects. 
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What does such criticism signify for the general 
reader, who has no particular interest in academic dis- 
agreements concerning the content and method of soci- 
ology as a science? What does it signify to the man who 
is primarily “concerned with the promotion of the type 
of civilization he desires” to see prevail in his country? 
Professor E. A. Ross in his new volume “The Principles 
of Sociology’? is admittedly concerned with the pro- 
motion of a certain type of civilization. 

This book [he says] aims to light up the major problems 
of society at the stage of development which has been 
reached in about a third of the human race. It is, of course, 
a pleasure to understand human relations just as it is a 
pleasure to understand the motions of the planets even 
though we can not influence them. But this book is further- 
more intended to help people arrive at wise decisions as to 
social policies. The will of enlightened man is so bent on 
directing, or, at least, influencing, the course of society; 
moreover, the possibilities of social amelioration are so 
tempting that the chief object in explaining society 1s to 
help people determine the best thing to do. 

Professor Ross belongs, therefore, to the school of 
sociological thought which was represented in this coun- 
try, by the late Mr. Lester F. Ward, who in his “Dynamic 
Sociology” (1884) and in his later writings, undertook 
to show that there is an “efficacy of effort” as well as an 
efficacy of natural selection;’ that things do not just 
happen as a result of the operation of natural causes, 
but can be made to happen. Mr. Ward, therefore, was 
an opponent of the laissez-faire theory of Herbert 
Spencer and of the similar doctrines of Spencer's 
American disciple, Mr. William Graham Sumner. It is 
because Professor Ross develops further the “system” of 
Lester Ward rather than the “system” of Herbert 
Spencer that “the dominant school of economists” finds 
Professor Ross’s “system” unconvincing. This school 
does not protest because Professor Ross is concerned 
with the promotion of a certain type of civilization and 
is, therefore, mixing “politics with science’; for the 
members of that school are, for their part, very much 
concerned, indeed, with the promotion of a certain type 
of civilization, and the dominance of their teaching is 
perhaps to be explained far more by the fact of this 
concern than by its power of “cold, unemotional reason- 
ing.” The difference between Professor Carver and 
Professor Ross is not at all a question of the “cold, 
unemotional reasoning” of science versus the “senti- 
mental whims” of an “emotional devotee” of a cult. It 
is merely a question of one cult against another. 

Professor Ross finds in psychology the basis for an 
understanding of human relations. “The immediate 
causes of social phenomena,” he says, “are to be sought 
in human minds.” He summarily rejects the method of 
the mechanistic thinkers: “After such phenomena have 
been accounted for in terms of motive, nothing is gained 
by viewing them as manifestations of cosmic energy.” 
He rejects every form of dualism, whatever may be the 
form under which it crops up, “race and locality,” “man 
and environment,” “folk and land.’ In his view, the 
proximate causes of social phenomena, and the social 
forces which produce them, are human desires. The 
major portion of the book, therefore, is devoted to an 
analysis of these volitional forces. 

Though Professor Ross is much concerned about not 
dividing the oneness of the mind in the individual, he 
is not so anxious about not dividing the oneness of 
“society.” In seeking to avoid the error of the “organic” 
conception of society, he approaches too near the other 
extreme of the “atomistic” conception of society, despite 
his emphasis upon the “we-feeling’” (Professor Gid- 
ding’s “consciousness of kind”). To Professor Ross 
“society” seems to be a matter chiefly of the formation of 
“sroups.” But men do not become social by forming 
groups; they simply evince their social nature when they 
do so. Moreover, the critic can not help feeling that 
despite the author’s wide travels, and despite his know- 
ledge of the literature on primitive forms of society, his 
concept of “society” is after all based primarily on his 
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observation of the essentially modern society presented in 
the span of American history. Consequently the obser- 
vation that men associate themselves in groups, in which 
they, as individuals, have interests in common with 
others, far outweighs in influence the observation that 
men exist in communities from which they can not escape 
(the historical observation) and carry about with them, 
in the very fabric of their minds, a psychic community 
of which they can never divest themselves. Men do not 
become social because they become conscious of a “we- 
feeling”; the discovery of that feeling is itself a social 
function. So Professor Ross’s sociology remains indivi- 
dualistic after all, and our “dominant school of econ- 
omists” should feel satisfied on that score at least. 

If, as Professor Ross asserts, “the immediate causes of 
social phenomena are to be sought in human minds,” and 
the categories by means of which sociology undertakes 
to understand history must, therefore, be psychological 
categories, it is still history that the sociologist seeks to 
understand and to interpret. American life and Ameri- 
can thought are lacking in health and in validity, in the 
measure that they lack this perspective. We shall achieve 
a valid social philosophy and a sane social policy only as 
we are guided by the light of human experience, which 
is history, 


TuHeEopore M. Ave-LALLEMANT. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Now that the older sanctions of religion, such as revelation, 
inspiration, authority, and dogma, have very generally lost 
their binding power, its sponsors must validate its claims in 
terms of modern thought by proving its secure basis in 
philosophy, ethics, science, or authentic mysticism. What a 
pity, then, that the authors of this study of a living saint! 
should have failed to realize their duty and their opportunity. 
They might have contributed a new and valuable chapter to 
the “Varieties of Religious Experience” if they had been more 
rigorous in excluding from their work the assumptions and 
objectives of professional religion: but instead, after some 
parade of the method of dispassionate inquiry, they have too 
often lapsed into conventional sentimentality, homily, and spe- 
cial pleading. The book summarizes the life and thought of 
a modern mystic who has “fallen in love with Christ” and 
has tried to re-live the gospel account of the earthly life of 
Jesus. Sundar Singh, who visited this country last year to 
see for himself our alleged irreligion, recorded this impression 
of us: “Christ would say here, ‘Come unto me all ye that 
are heavy gold-laden, and I will give you rest, . Still, 
God’s people are all over the world, and he has his own 
witnesses in the West also.” The closing chapter in the 
volume has some interesting but inconclusive remarks on the 
possible rise of a new type of Christianity, the Indian, to take 
its place beside the existing Latin, Greek, and Teutonic types, 
if the Christian religion becomes thoroughly nationalized in 
India. On the whole, however, the book’s value is chiefly de- 
votional, and its appeal is limited to those who possess a 
rather special kind of faith. L. M. 


Harp cases make bad law, but they make excellent drama. If 
the recent divorce-bill, which modifies the Mosaic asperities 
of the British marriage-law, were to be passed, and incurable 
insanity were made a ground for divorce, many lives would 
undoubtedly be relieved of quite unnecessary troubles and 
complications; yet, in a certain set of circumstances, even this 
beneficent measure might occasion undeserved suffering. “A 
Bill of Divorcement”* presents a hard case of this kind, though 
rather for its dramatic than its polemic value. The action is 
laid in 1933 (by which time the bill has become law) and 
turns about the unexpected cure of a lunatic whose wife has 
divorced him and is about to marry another man. Various 
shades of opinion on marriage, divorce and eugenics are pre- 
sented in clever and characteristic dialogue and the emotional 
situations are really poignant; but the play is chiefly remark- 
able for its fine characterization of three types of women, 
representing different generations. First, the Victorian spin- 
ster, to whom “right is right,” marriage eternal and every 
other view sin and damnation; then the woman who has been 
brought up in those beliefs, has learnt to reject them but 
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nevertheless can not rid herself of the “conscience” of her 
youth; and finally, her daughter, who has no vestige of respect 
for the old moralities and sentiments, but who has evolved a 
new and even sterner ethic of her own. This “new woman” 
who sacrifices herself to her mother’s happiness and her 
father’s sanity, but principally to her own rather shadowy 
conception of eugenics, is not too absurd to be tragic; while 
the woman of the transition, fighting for life and love against 
herself and her circumstances, is an exquisite bit of psycho- 
logical observation. ViiG: 


Miss ScHem’s novel, “The Hyphen,’” has all the hysterical 
self-righteousness of a person who is faced by a vigilance 
committee and is slavering copiously over the American flag, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the other icons that 
have been declared holy by the Metropolitans of the American 
orthodox Church. Plainly, Miss Schem’s mood is not one in 
which an honest novel can be written, and could one leave be- 
nignly out of account the occasional awkwardness of the au- 
thor’s English, the priggishness of her morality, and the long~ 
windedness of her observations on the commonplaces of life, 
the essential perversion of her materials would still have to be 
dealt with. How can a novel that attempts to give an insight 
into the quality of life in Yorkville or Milwaukee or Hoboken 
refuse to expose the inadequacy of American civilization in 
the period that followed the Civil War? The isolation of the 
German-American community is a fact of derivative impor- 
tance: the significant thing was its self-sufficiency. With its 
kindergarten and churches and theatres and Liederkranzen 
and Turnvereimen, the German-American community had a 
cultural completeness which outpassed anything the indigen- 
ous groups had to offer; and the thing to wonder at is not 
that Yorkville and Hoboken remained suburbs of Berlin, but 
that their inhabitants were occasionally forced out of their 
deep backwaters and carried away on the fast, shallow cur- 
rents of the American business world. Really interesting and 
valuable would have been, not a facile criticism of the German- 
American community from the standpoint of a “converted” 
American, but a reaction to America itself from the stand- 
point of those who did their work here and begot their 
children here without ever spiritually becoming acclimated to 
the American milieu. IE (Os, Wile 
Ir a baron of the Middle Ages could be transported to modern 
America he would undoubtedly be puzzled by many things, 
but he would probably understand the organization of the 
coal-industry in West Virginia. For the mining towns of this 
State are typical feudal communities. Even out of working 
hours the miner does not escape for a moment from the sur- 
veillance of his employer; he lives in a company-owned house; 
he buys his goods at a company store; the company usually 
contributes directly as well as indirectly to the salaries of the 
preacher and the school-teacher; and in some districts the 
company generously relieves the State authorities of the 
obligation of paying their deputy sheriffs. If a miner falls 
ill he is treated by a company doctor; if he wants to see the 
latest Charlie Chaplin film he must perforce go to the 
company-owned theatre. Now this business of providing all 
the social welfare and recreational activities for the miners 
and their families may be well or badly done, according to 
the temperament and policy of the individual coal-operator, 
but in any case it does not make for the development of a 
healthy type of democratic citizenship. The labour-union is 
the only social organization that is not controlled by the com- 
pany; and, as Mr. Lane suggests in his admirable pamphlet 
entitled “Civil War in West Virginia,’? the psychological 
motive of free, uncramped self-expression may very well be 
as much of a factor in impelling the miner to join the union 
as the more material consideration of hours and wages. Mr. 
Lane, who made a close personal study of the situation in 
West Virginia, tells the story of the industrial conflict in the 
coal-mines with fairness to both sides. He shows that the 
fundamental issue is one of freedom. The right of the 
miners to join the union, the right of the union-organizers to 
advocate their cause peaceably is challenged by reactionary 
‘and arbitrary court-decisions and by the hired gunmen who 
are imported by the operators. Mr. Lane’s pamphlet displays 
such an intelligent appreciation of the implications of 
political and industrial democracy that the author is clearly 
entitled to the high honour which has recently been accorded 
him in the frothy denunciations of the American Legion, 
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AN obvious criticism occurs to one when a textbook in con- 
stitutional history is reprinted after the lapse of twenty years 
with neither alterations nor additions. The last two decades 
have been marked by an advance in scholarship and a decline 
in public life: of this fact “Liberty Documents” contains no 
record, while it retains many survivals of an attitude with 
which it is now impossible to agree intelligently. The picture 
here presented is that of the ever-widening sway over the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the spirit of Magna Charta. Overlaid 
by Renaissance despotism under the Tudors, it is revived by 
the Puritans in an intensification of its medieval form, Cross- 
ing the Atlantic, it attains doctrinaire statement in the De- 
claration of 1776 and sublimation in the Federal Constitution. 
The Emancipation Proclamation diffuses the spirit in humani- 
tarian form until not even the Filipinos are denied the privi- 
lege of being forced to be free. Such is the thesis of the 
book, and it is presented with simplicity and force. The proof 
to which it is subjected is cast in the form of contemporary 
exposition and critical comments drawn from various authors. 
It is an imposing array of authorities, and from their judg- 
ment the democratic dogma emerges unscathed, victorious, 
exultant. At the last, however, the mind remains unconvinced ; 
for, while the doctrine has been presented consistently, co- 
herently and from a single point of view, the criticism comes 
only from fragmentary excerpts torn from their contexts. 
First we advance a little way along one line of thought, then 
we branch off to another. It is like hearing a person of 
strongly reasoned prejudices arguing with a completely open- 
minded antagonist: of course he wins, but at the close of the 
contest we recall that our too liberal friend, along with a 
great body of incoherent nonsense, has cast out one or two 
inferences which in reality shatter the victor’s victory. This 
book makes it appear that the criticisms of democracy are in- 
effectual and futile; but facts are sterner than prejudices, and 
even here facts are hinted at which at the present time are 


punishing our political dogmas most mercilessly. 
J. Ba We 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


TurNING over the other day some old volumes of the 
Atlantic Monthly I came suddenly upon a page that fairly 
set my fingers tingling as I touched it. “Some Personal 
Recollections of Carlyle” the article was called, a suffi- 
ciently unpromising topic, one might have supposed, at 
least in a magazine so piously Victorian; but I had at 
once perceived that I was in the presence not of a topic 
but of an author. What a voice, audibly talking out of 
the dim quietude of this musty tome! What a large 
utterance, what burly humour, what a note of authority 
here among the neat, trim pencillings of the New England 
scribes! The startling presence was that of Henry James 
the Elder, of whom one had vaguely heard so often without 
ever thus actually encountering him in the flesh; and 
as my eye sped over this immortal picture of “Mother 
Eve’s own darling cantankerous Thomas” I found myself 
once more asking why the history of our literature is so 
dull, and replying with the familiar refrain, Because it 
leaves most of the real people out. This was the man of 
whom E, L. Godkin had said: “I suppose there was not 
in his day a more formidable master of English style.” 
This was the style of which William James remarked that 
it possessed “a sort of inward palpitating human quality, 
gracious and tender, precise, fierce, scornful, humorous by 
turns, recalling the rich vascular temperament of the old 
English masters rather than that of an American of 
to-day.” A great man, in short, in his own right, yet 
really unknown to-day save through the reminiscences 
of his two older sons; and certainly a letter-writter who 
has had no equal on this continent. 


THERE is, to be sure, as I presently discovered in glancing 
through his “Literary Remains,” a certain excuse for the 
oblivion that has overtaken this master of words. A con- 
temporary complained that he had written the “Secret 
of Swedenborg” and kept it; and the truth is that, except 
for his letters, his brief autobiography and the essay of 
which I have spoken on that “literary desperado” Carlyle, 
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his talent, so assuredly of the first order, lavished itself 
upon the formulation of a theology as remote as possible 
from the bosoms of modern men. Of how many other 
Americans might it be said that our scanty, sketchy civili- 
zation has presented them with no urgent problems, no 
critical ear, so that they have been driven to ride some 
private hobby into the intense inane! The kernel of 
Henry James’s genius is all but as truly lost to us as if he 
had been an Anabaptist of the sixteenth century: “Father’s 
Ideas,” as they were known, comprehensively and famil- 
iarly, in his own family, remain as inaccessible to us as 
they were to his contemporaries, who received them, we 
are told, in “blank silence.” His ultimate ideas, that is 
to say. His incidental ideas, those that found expression 
in his correspondence, are so fresh, so vital, so modern 
that they strike us as the perceptions of some unknown 
universal genius of our day. He was sufficiently detached, 
indeed, from his own hobby to speak of Swedenborg him- 
self as “fairly insipid with veracity.” 


He was an original, if there ever was one, this theologian 
who enjoyed giving the Sabbath a “black eye,” whose 
greatest horror was what he called “flagrant” morality, 
and who said that he would rather have a son of his 
“corroded with all the sins of the Decalogue than have 
him perfect.” An Irishman by descent and with a com- 
fortable fortune, a New Yorker who had never set foot 
in New England till he was nearly thirty-five, an “expan- 
sive, expanding companion,” as Emerson described him, 
“with heroic manners and a serenity like the sun,” 
he saw Concord and Boston always from the outside, he 
saw them in relief, he saw them with the eye of a novelist, 
a more penetrating novelist than his son became. “Car- 
lyle,” he had written from England in 1855, “is the same 
old sausage, fizzing and sputtering in his own grease.” 
He turned the same sceptical glance upon the “good, 
inoffensive, comforting Longfellow” ; and it is certain that 
he was the only living soul who had ever had the courage 
vehemently to attack “morality” in the formidable presence 
of Miss Mary Emerson herself. How complete was his 
detachment we can divine from this picture of Hawthorne 
at a certain dinner of the Saturday Club: “It was so 
pathetic to see him, contented sprawling Concord owl that 
he was and always has been, brought blindfold into 
that brilliant daylight and expected to wink and be lively, 
like some dapper Tommy Titmouse. I felt him bury his 
‘eyes in his plate and eat with such voracity that no one 
should dare to speak to him. My heart broke for him 
as his attenuated left-hand neighbour kept putting forth 
his antennz to stroke his face and try whether his eyes 
were open.” If this is detached, what shall we say of the 
letter he wrote to the editor of the New Jerusalem Mes- 
senger, the organ of his own Swedenborgian faith? We 
are entitled to guess perhaps from the following sentences 
the extent to which Henry James the Elder admitted any 
sort of allegiance to the institutional life of his time: 

The old sects are notoriously bad enough, but your sect 
compares with these very much as a heap of dried cod on 
Long Wharf in Boston compares with the same fish while 
still enjoying the freedom of the Atlantic Ocean. . Judging 
from your paper, the whole sect seems spiritually benumbed. 
Your mature men have an air of childishness and your young 
men have the aspect of old women.... I really know 
nothing so sad and spectral in the shape of literature, It 
seems composed by skeletons and intended for readers who 
are content to disown their good flesh and blood, and be moved 
by some ghastly mechanism. It can not but prove very 
unwholesome to you spiritually to be so nearly connected 
with all that sadness and silence, where nothing more musical 
is heard than the occasional jostling of bone by bone. Do 
come out of it before you wither as an autumn leaf, which no 
longer rustles in full-veined life on the pliant bough, but 


rattles instead with emptiness upon the frozen, melancholy 
earth 


Or his ideas on education, on the family, on society, I 
am tempted to quote one or two from the “autobiographic 
sketch of the late Stephen Dewhurst,” who was, of course, 
himself. They throw the clearest light on the develop- 
ment of his own sons, and are certainly as remote as 


possible from the views of most of his contemporaries 
who, for this very reason perhaps, were not the fathers of 
novelists and philosophers. “What sensible parent now 
thinks it a good thing to repress the natural instincts of 
childhood, and not rather diligently to utilize them as so 
many divinely endowed educational forces? . . . For 
my own part I delight to witness this outward demorali- 
zation of the parental bond, because I see in it the preg- 
nant evidence of a growing spiritualization of human life, 
or an expanding social consciousness among men, which 
will ere long exalt them out of the mire and slime of their 
frivolous and obscene private personality, into a chaste 
and dignified natural manhood. For nature is 
eternal in all her subjects, and when the child’s natural 
instincts are violently suppressed or driven inwards by 
some overpowering outward authority, a moral feverish- 
ness is sure to result, which would finally exhaust or con- 
sume every possibility of his future manhood, if nature 
did not incontinently put him to seeking a clandestine 
satisfaction of her will’ The family bond, he says, 
“must henceforth depend for its consideration wholly and 
solely upon the measure in which it freely lends itself 
to reproduce and embody the distinctly social instincts and 
aspirations of the race.” Could anything be more “con- 
temporaneous” than that? And what shall we say of the 
following remark from one of our author’s letters: “What 
is the meaning of all these wars and rumours of wars? 
No respectable person seems ever to occupy himself with 
the question, but I can’t help feeling it more interesting 
than anything in Homer or Plato or the Gallery of the 
Vatican. All our evil is fossil and comes from 
the mere persistence of diseased institutions. 

There is no fresh evil in the world. No one now Beals 
or commits murder or any other offence with the least 
relish for it, but only to revenge his poor starved oppor- 
tunities.’ That may be optimistic; as an expression of 
the America of sixty years ago it could scarcely have 
been otherwise. But is it not of the vintage of Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell ? 


THIS was a man who, had he not been beset by the pas- 
sion of the system-maker, had he not been driven to mak- 
ing a system by the vacuity of the social life that sur- 
rounded him, would certainly, if it is depth of tempera- 
ment that counts, have left a name greater than that of 
either of his sons. He had, said Emerson, “swallowed up 
all the doctrinaires and neologists in New York” and re- 
mained “sole esthetic doctor, Doctor Dubitantiwm, in the 
city.” That sounds very well; it meant as little as pos- 
sible. He would have been, as William James said, ‘ 
strong and salutary influence on English culture,” yet 
he stirred but the faintest tremor on the stagnant pool 
of our own intellectual life. No career, humorous, de- 
voted, happy as he was, could have been more essentially 
pathetic. He went abroad, but there, to quote his second 
son, he had only “the sense of playing his mature and 
ardent thought over great dense constituted presences 
and opaque surfaces that could by their very nature scarce 
give back so much as a shudder.” In America, toiling 
away as if the life of his family depended on it, he re- 
mained, detached from the New England fold as he was, 
and though outwardly a cheerful man of the world, as 
odd a fish as Walt Whitman himself. Curiously enough, 
while he denied that he was a “cosmos,” he had much in 
common with Whitman. He preferred the company of 
stage-drivers to that of “our” literary men; and his funda- 
mental principle was to “contemn whatsoever is highly 
esteemed among men, and exalt or utilize whatsoever thet 
despise or reject.” 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“Paul Gauguin: His Life and Art,” by John Gould Fletcher. 
New York: Nicholas L. Brown. 


“Tired Radicals,” by Walter Weyl. 
Huebsch, Inc. 


books 


New York: B. W. 
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Thus endeth the third volume. 


‘“‘Men,’’ said Montaigne, ‘‘are most apt to believe what they least 
understand.’’ Hence the success of many ‘‘deep thinkers’’ in books, in 
the pulpit, in editorial chairs. Surround a simple subject with the 
smoke-clouds of profound learning and the average mortal to whom a 
Primula vulgaris 1s only a primrose becomes embarrassed. He is over- 
awed, and the Ph.D:‘s, ID Js-and other Dos) “cetaway. wit 


Then along comes an author or a priest or an editor who tries to 
be frank and simple, who selects, presents and interprets without employ- 
ing terms intelligible only to the erudite or patronizing the common man 
by an affectation of democracy. 


The average person—for want of a better name for normal beings 
—instantly recognizes the unusual quality of such leaders and responds 
almost automatically. The great examples of history will spring to the 


reader’s mind. 


Letters from our readers lead us to believe that something of this 
rare quality of wisdom and simplicity attaches to the FREEMAN, and we 
like to think that it is true. Whether it be so or not, the spirit that - 
animated the paper through three volumes will inform the fourth, upon 


which it enters next week. 


The FREEMAN, in turn, asks merely that its friends continue to 
| be as helpful in spreading its circulation as they have been in the past. 


Here are chances to help: 


A Tue FREEMAN, INC., 
A great German university lacks Nos. 1-47 to com- B. W. Huebsch, President, 
plete its file of the Freeman. Who will pay us $7.05 | 
to fill the gap? That price is much less than our 116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Yi 79 
regular charge for back numbers as old as those 
wanted, but we are willing to make part of the con- For the enclosed $6.00 please send the 


tribution. (We will give the name of the University 
to the person who pays for the missing issues. ) 


B 


There are several small American universities whose 
libraries are insufficiently provided with funds from 


I’ReEMAN fora year to the library of an Ameri- 
can college »preférablyce 44 vl ec. sa eee 


if it is not now a subscriber. 


which to subscribe for the FREEMAN. Who will sub- For the enclosed $6.00 please send the 
scribe for the sake of the good that a year of the Freeman for a year to the free public library 
FREEMAN will do a faculty and student-body in a ¢ | 
freshwater seat of learning? Name the college of a stoall town preferably... yas0c. ose 
yourself, or let us pick it. Six dollars for a year. it G ee 
acai See Oe or othe if 1t is not now a subscriber. 

C ae: an ee 
If you buy the FREEMAN at a news stand im pref- Notify the recipient that the subscription is / 
erence to subscribing, do us the favour to tell your the gift of 
newsdealer to-morrow that you want him to reserve 


the paper for you every week. That will help us 
more than you can imagine. We could tell you why, 
but it’s a long story. 

D ADDRESS? 4.2 kos eRe eee ne ee 


Perhaps A, B, and C are enough for this week. = @ - eS : 
F. 9. 9. at 
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